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Farm epartment. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, whose farm is 
conducted as the Michigan Farmer Experiment 
Farm, All correspondence for this department 
should be sent to Battle Creek, Mich. 

THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF BEETS AND 
CARROTS. 

Two ‘correspondents ask us to give 
the feeding value of the different 
kinds of beets and carrots, ‘Are sugar 
beets best?” 

There is very little difference in the 
practical feeding value of these roots 
for stock purposes. The carrots, 
sugar beets and wurtzels have, in their 
compositian, the following per cent of 
digestible nutrients. 
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and fodder beets is about the same, 
or as 1:93. The sugar beets have a 
higher commercial value, with a ratio 
of 1:17.0. We know nothing about the 
practical feeding of roots, »ersoaally, 
but they are valuable as a succulent 
food in a winter ration. They should 
not be fed to excess, but in moderate 
quantities. 

During the past year a large num- 
ber of farmers have fed potatoes quite 
liberally to milch cows. As a matter 
of fact, would not potatoes be uf uear- 
ly as much practical value for sucha 
stock ag carrots or beets? 

Potatoes are so much easier to grow 
and care for, that we should prefer 
feeding them, in moderate quantites, 
than to have the extra labor of zrow- 
ing beets or carrots. Has anyone 
made an actual comparative feeding 
test along this line? 

CUTTING POTATOES BEFORE FEBRDING. 

As we have a large patch of pota- 
toes this fall, and expect to sort out 
the small ones, we shall try feeding a 
small quantity to the cows. Would it 
not pay well to run these potacoes 
through the same root cutters that are 
used to slice beets, carrots and bagas? 
Has anyone tried this plan? 

DRINKING WATER ON THE FARM. 

There is great negligence regarding 
the constant providing of pure water 
for both animals and the human fam- 
ily on many farms. The sanitary con- 
ditions are often imperfect, and the 
worst feature is that proper treatment 
is knowingly neglected, when a 
little of precaution and extra labor, 
timely taken, would furnish an abun- 
dant supply of pure water at all 
times, 

We do not like an open well, unless 
extra precautions are constantly ob- 
served to prevent any possible con- 
tamination of the water therein. Tu- 
bular or driven wells are the best and 
Safest, other conditions being equal. 








The well on this farm was an open | 
one walled with stone. Years ago we) 
drove a pipe into the bottom, going 
down till an abundant supply of water | 
wag struck. This has never failed, 
and there exists no possible source of 
contamination, 

LOCATION OF WELL. 

The well should be located as far as 
possible, with due regard for conveni- 
ence, from any vault, cesspool or barn- 
yard. This is doubly necessary if the 
well be an open one. We should even 
dislike to drive a well in the barnyard 
for fear of possible contamination. 

It is true that even sewage from 
such a yard, by the natural process of 
filtratian from surface to ground water 
may, in passing down through the soil, 
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where. Physicians generally agree 


that low ground water is almost even- 


tually synonymous with a_ typhoid 
fever epidemic. 
SLOPS AND CESSPOOLS. 

Another essential precaution to ob- 
serve and carry out, is to see that no 
slops or a cesspool is allowed to stand 
near the dwelling house or well. ‘We 
use a barrel truck to remove the slops, 
and water run through the kitchen 
sink is carried out every day and emp- 
tied in different places each time on 
the surface of the ground. 

The barrel stands outside the wall 
and the sink drain pipe discharges in- 
to it. It takes but a minute or two to 
wheel up the truck, catch the barrel 
on the clamps and haul to any portion 
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GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE.—For description see page 355. 


become thoroughly purified. However 
we prefer having the surface surround- 
ing our well as clean as possible, with 
a slight slope leading away from the 
well platform in every direction. 
DETECTING IMPURE WATER. 

It is difficult to detect impure water 
by tasting it. It may not taste at all 
disagreeable, and yet be unfit for 
drinking purposes. If at all in doubt 
concerning its purity, a sample should 
be sent to a reliable chemist for ac- 


tual analysis. 








ia 
WEST END VIEW OF HOUSE. 
(See page 355. 

Last fall we drank water from hun- 
dreds of different wells in various 
parts of the State. In many instances, 
where the water was very low and the 
wells had nearly failed, we noticed a 
disagreeable taste left in the mouth 
after drinking. 

LOW GROUND WATER. 

In several instances typhoid fever 
broke out during the fall months on 
these farms, and we have no doubt 
that the primary cause was from low 
ground water As a matter of fact, 





typhoid fever raged quite extensively 
over many portions of the State last 
fall and low wells were found every- 








of the yard or garden. When empty, 
the barrel is returned to its place, and 
the truck runs under the shed. 

Before trying this plan of slop dis- 
posal we used drain or sewer pipe laid 
in the ground and running down the 
slope back of the house. A trap was 
placed underneath the sink to prevent 
any foul odor returning to the kitchen. 
This arrangement worked well for a 
time, and then began to give more or 
less trouble, Our present arrange- 
ment is far better, and there is no 
danger of water contamination. 

EARTH CLOSETS. 

We have no vault or cesspool, but 
use galvanized pails in the closet. (See 
illustrations on page 238.) Each time 
when used, a few coal ashes are 
sprinkled over the contents of the pail. 
So there is no smell whatever from the 
closet, and no sewage filtration into 
any of the ground water of the sur- 
rounding goil. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
BUSINESS FARMING. 

It is a fact worth noting that in the 
Eastern States a considerable number 
of fancy stock farmers are making 
money, while the so-called common 
farmers who till the soil or raise cat- 
tle for a living barely seem to make 
both ends meet. Some do not do that. 
It is a case of the wealthy making 
money at a trade that the poor fre- 
quently fail in. Several of New 
York’s millionaires, for instance, are 
running dairy farms and stock farms 
not simply for the pleasure they find 

















in the work, but for the profits. On 
adjoining farms failures are made, and 
the farmers are complaining of the 
poor chance they have in the unequal 
contest. °* 

The secret of the whole problem is 
that of business. When a man has 
made his fortune in business, and he 
turns his attention to farming, stock 
raising or any other rural pursuit, he 
is very apt to carry strict business 
principles into his new field of en- 
deavor. It is this very business side 
of farming that makes so many of our 
fancy farms profitable. There is no 
haphazard work about it. From the 
beginning the owners employ only 
such managers who can give strict 
and accurate account of everything 
that comes on and goes off the farm. 
There is a good system of bookkeep- 
ing employed, and the owner every 
quarter makes a personal examination 
of the profits and loss. If any one 
side of the farming is losing heavily 
there is a strict inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and it is immediately lopped off 
if there ig no prospect of a change. 

The fancy, millionaire or gentlemen 
farmers, whichever you may call them, 
eater only to the highest trade. Every- 
thing that goes off their farms is first- 
class, If it is a stock farm, only the 
finest animals are raised for certain 
purposes. If dairying is the chief oc- 
cupation, the butter or milk and cream 
are of such a superior character that 
good customers are soon obtained for 
them. In a word, they deal only with 
the best, and they get the best results. 

It is true that such farmers have the 
money to enable them to establish a 
plant of unexcelled value, and it is 
comparatively easy to maintain their 
high standard. But-it is equally true 
that many a farmer has started in 
with a splendid farm, and allowed it 
to degenerate until it was of little 
value to anyone. Many a fine herd of 
cattle has fallen into the hands of 
stock-raisers who year by year saw 
the animals go down until they were 
little better than scrubs. In farming, 
as in everything else, more depends 
upon the man than anything else, The 
business farmer is the man who suc- 
ceeds, for a man of business methods 
who does not understand practical 
farming will move cautiously until he 
has mastered the fundamental princi- 
ples of the work. <A good many are in- 
clined to laugh at the business man 
in agriculture; but in nine cases out 
of ten he will succeed in the end 
where these who smiled at his early 
blunders fail. Business is absolutely 
essential to farming, and until we 
adopt the methods of the business 
world in watching and studying our 
profits and loss, we must expect fail- 
ures and disastrous results. 

New York. Cc. W. JONES. 

(That’s right. Farming on business 
principles pays to-day far better than 
the slipshod, uncaleulating farmer 
can possibly make it pay. And it is 
not always necessary to be wealthy in 
order to secure a fair remuneration for 
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well planned methods energetically 
and faithfully carried out. 

We saw a farm recently, near our 
own home, owned by our friend, 8S. O. 
Bush, of Battle Greek, that illustrates 
business methods applied to every-day 
practical farming, and produces very 
remunerative results. No greater 
grain crops are grown, or better live 
stock can b2 found on any farm in 
the country. Our friend, as a manu- 
facturer of threshing machinery, used 
the world over, is a very busy man, 
but he personally manages his own 
farm and never loses track of a single 
detail in its strict business manage 
ment. He is a model farmer and 
makes business farming profitable.— 
Ed). 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE WORST 
WEEDS KNOWN IN AMERICA. 





As a botanist and a co-worker ‘vith 
the botanists of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, and of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., it 
becomes my duty to warn the farm- 
ers of Michigan of the arrival of a 
number of the worst weels that have 
ever reached America. 

For several years the botanists of 
this country have been watching the 
onward progress of these weeds and 
used all possible means to arouse the 
farmers to take some action that would 
prevent their getting any more fovt- 
hold in this country. Much of their 
warnings have been received in the 
same manner as people in the cast re- 
ceived the warning of the eatomolo- 
gist with regard to the gypsy moth. 
Had they acted upon that warning, 
a few hundred dollars would have rid 
the country of the pest. Now the en- 
tire gypsy moth district has to be 
rigidly quarantined and many hundred 
thousand dollars have already Ween 
spent in destroying this pest, and the 
United States Department of Agzicul- 
ture will probably have to take hold 
of it, because the gypsy moth must be 
destroyed. * 

Now, one, at least, of these weeds 
is, to other weeds, equal to the gypsy 
moth among insects, for both have tke 
power to absolutely destroy agvicul- 
ture where they get a foothold. The 
worst weed of all is 

THE RUSSIAN SALTWORT. 

This is pre-eminently the worst weed 
ever introduced into America, so bad 
indeed that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued at least 
two special bulletins regarding it. It 
is commonly and very wrongly called 
the “Russian Thistle,” but it is not a 
thistle at all, but a very prickly rela- 
tive of the common white pigweel 
(chenopodium album) with not the 
slightest resemblance to a thistle. 

The Russian Saltwort (Salsola Tra- 
gus) first became known upon the 
great plains of the Caspian sea region 
of southeastern Russia. Two species 
of Saltwort are known in this country: 
One (Salsola Kali) occurs along the At- 
lantic shores, and has never been 
known to become a weed, but is high- 
ly valued in some European couatries 
for the ashes obtained by burning it, 
which are used in the manufacture of 
choice soap, and many tons are gath- 
ered each year and burned for this 
purpose. But the Russian Saltwort 
(Salsola Tragus) is not such a mild and 
inoffensive plant. This plant was first 
brought to this country in 1873 ‘n 
flaxseed by Russian Mennonites, who 
sowed it near Scotland, Bonhomme 
county, South Dakota. Previous to this, 
large areas of valuable farming land in 
southeastern Russia had been aban- 
doned because of this pest, so it was 
a great evil before it came to America. 
For four years it spread very slowly 
in South Dakota, but in 1877, it had 
reached Yankton county. 

The strong winds of the winter of 
1887 and 1888 scattered the plants 
very widely. It soon spread very rap- 
idly. In 1894 it had covered eastern 
South Dakota, about one-third of the 
state, and the southeastern portion of 
North Dakota, also northeastern Ne- 
braska—a continuous area of 35,000 
square miles more or less covered 
with this pest within twenty years, It 
Was very troublesome upon 25,000 
square miles of this territory and less 
so on the remaining 10,000. 

From this region it has spread to 
many other States. Botanists were 
early warned to look out for it. It 
fell to the writer to first locate it in 
Michigan. I found it a few blocks 
above the Belle Isle bridge on Jeffer- 
son avenue, Detroit, and took some 
of the plants over to the botanical de- 
partment of Parke, Davis & Co.’s 
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great establishment, where Prof. 
George Suttie, and Mr, O, A. Farwell, 
botanists then in the employ of that 
firm, and myself studied them. 

Not suspecting that Salsola Tragus 
had reached Michigan so soon, and not 
having descriptions of Salsola Tragus, 
we pronounced it Salsola Kali. But 
these Detroit botanists sent specimens 
to Dr. W. J. Beal and Prof. C. T. 
Wheeler, of Michigan Agricultural 
College, who at once pronounced it 
Salsola Tragus. The genuine Russian 
Saltwort had reached Michigan, Very 
shortly it was located elsewhere in the 
State. In July, 1895, I and Mr. J. 'W. 
Stacey found a thrifty plant about 
one mile north of Utica on the M. C. 
R. R., and warned people in this sec- 
tion to look out for it. But it was 
not until this year that immediate dan- 
ger from this source was to be appre- 
hended. 


























Fie. 1—Section of earth closet. A, floor; B, 
wall; C, cover; D, galvanized pail. 

During the month of -August, 1898, 
I found eight or ten plants of this pest 
along the M, C. R, R., near Rochester, 
and one of the Rochester section men 
told me that they had destroyed a 
number of them, but did not know 
what they were before I told them. I 
have found plants growing in the fol- 
lowing localities: Along the Bay City 
division of the M. C. R. R., near 
Rochester. On the Cary. farm, just 
above the section post on the Goodison 
section (one large plant had been cut 
down on the upper sidetrack); on the 
Albertson farm, Rochester; on the 
M. P. Newberry farm just above the 
junction; also found plants scattered 
between the junction and Depew’s sid- 
ing. 

As an ordinary plant produces 10,000 
seeds and a large one 100,000 seeds, it 
is quite evident that should these 
plants (undoubtedly scattered in the 
same proportion all along the M. C. 
railroad, and probably along other 
railroads also) go to seed, the farmers 
of Michigan had better take immediate 
steps to stop its farther spread. 
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Fic, 2—Vertical Seetion of Earth Closet. 


So much for its history. No other 
Michigan plant looks like it, and it 
not only is not a thistle, but belongs to 
an entirely different class of plants 
and bears no resemblance to either a 
thistle or a cactus, save that it is very 
prickly when old. As a pest it far 
surpasses any thistle. The Canada 
thistle is a very harmless weed in com- 
parison. 

(Continued next week.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE DANGER OF 
DOWN SOIL. 


RUNNING 





Virgin soil contains many elements 
of fertility and mechanical conditions 
that are difficult to replace after they 
have once been exhausted through an 
igporant system of farming. Science 
can-do much toward renovating worn- 
out scils, but it is doubtful if they can 
ever be returned to the same condi- 
tions they were in when man first 
started to till them. At least it would 
take many years and generations of 
fartuing after the most approved 
methods to restore a run-down piece of 
land to its early primitive condition. 
We may add manure, green crops, min- 
eral fertilizers, and all the artificial 
manurial mixtures ever invented, and, 





valuable as these substances are, it is 





not likely that the soil will be made 
just right. 

Virgin soil of great fertility is the 
product of many thousands of years 
of building up by Nature’s slow but 
sure method, Vegetation of season aft 
ter season has rotted and decayed in 
the soil, and this has been buried out 
of sight by succeeding generations of 
plants. The roots of these millions of 
plants drew from beneath rich stores 
of potash and phosphoric acid, and the 
leaves and branches gathered nitrogen 
from the air. The animals helped to en- 
rich the primitive soil with their excre- 
meuts and decaying bones. The bur- 
rowing animals brought up from the 
subsoil mineral fertilizers and new 
earth which became mixed with the 
top soil. 

During this slow process of. soil- 
building and enriching, the fertility in- 
creased steadily and gradually, It 
was not the work of a day or year. 
The food that was added to it was di- 
gested slowly. The plant food was as- 
similated by the soil, and was ready 
for absorption by other plants. All it 
needed was the stirring of the soil 
to make the stored-up fertility ready 
for use. 

We build up our soils after this same 
process as nearly as we can imitate it, 
but we never duplicate it entirely, It 
is not always possible to add just what 
Nature intended should be put in the 
soil. Moreover, our methods have to be 
quick. We cannot wait ages for the 
soil to digest and assimilate the food 
given to ‘it. Herein is the danger of 
permitting any soil to run down, It 
may take only a few years of steady 
dropping to exhaust the fertility of the 
best virgin soil, but it will take gener- 
ations to restore it. It is easier to 
maintain the natural, primitive fertil- 
ity and mechanical conditions of the 
soil than to restore them after they 
have once been lost. We should prac- 
tice preventive measures, and then 
curative medicine will seldom be re- 
quired. 

Massachusetts. c. S. WALTERS. 

(This should prove a warning to us 
all, and cause us to use every en- 
deavor to not only prevent the loss of 
fertility year after year, but to care- 
fully husband every possible source of 
adding any fertilizing material to our 
soil.—Ed.) 


HOW DO YOU FILE YOUR HOE? 





While with improved methods and 
better tools more of our work may be 
done b; horse power and less with the 
hoe, yet we have not learned entirely 
to dispense with the latter, and so long 
as we must use it perhaps no other 
tool better repays fcr good care than 
this much abused and often despised 
little implement. A few moments’ use 
of a bright, shary Loe, after baviug 
used a dull, rusty one, will convince 
the laziest man that it pays to keep it 
both bright and sharp. To keep it 
bright is easy if you can keep the hoe 
in your own possession. Simpiy clean 
it and if damp wipe it, every time af- 
ter using it, then keep it dry. 

The sharpening we prefer to do with 
a common, flat cross-cut file, which 
may be carried to the field and used 
as often ag needed. Now there is noth- 
ing new in the above, but the point I 
wish especially to bring to notice, is to 
file the hoe on at least two edges, bet- 
ter all three edges, and keep the cor- 
ners square. Then in hoeing any 
plants that are too close together for 
the full width of the hoe to pass be- 
tween, the hoe may be turned sidewise 
or the corner used. An old hoe that 
has been used till the blade is narrow 
froin top to bottom is better for this 
use than a new one. Then in loosen- 
ing hard ground, by striking with the 
corner so that the two sharp edges en- 
ter with a sloping cut it will be found 
much easier than using only the broad, 
straight edge. This may not be new to 
all, but I am sure it is new to many, 
as I never knew of a hoe being sharp- 
ened in this way until I did it myself 
for use in hoeing strawberry plants 
and cutting off runners. Sharpen 
whichever narrow or side edge best 
suits the one who uses it, or both may 
best be sharpened. But don’t forget 
to try it. 

E. B. MICHENER. 


Last Excursion of the Season to Grand 
Rapids. 

The Detroit & Milwaukee division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System will give its 
last excursion to Grand Rapids at its usual 
cheap rate of $1.85 for the round trip. [Spe- 
cial train will leave Sunday, October 2nd, 
from Brush St. depot at 7 a.m.; Gratiot Road, 
7:08; Milwaukee Jct.,7:20. Remember this is 
the last excursion to Grand Rapids this 
sone, yd h ayg onag on a oe Tickets 

sale a e y ce, depot, Grati 
Road‘and Milwaukee Jct. ’ * ws 


TOO LATE FOR CRIMSON CLOVER 





Will you please inform me through 
The Farmer if I can secure a sufficient- 
ly large growth of crimson clover yet 
this fall to plow under as fertilizer? 
I have a piece of corn stubble which 
I would like to enrich for corn an- 
other spring and have not enough 
manure to do so. 

Clinton Co., Mich. ee ae 

(It is too late to sow crimson clover 
this fall for the desired purpose, Bet- 
ter haul out all available manure as 
fast as made, during the fall and win- 
ter, and spread thinly and evenly over 
the surface.—Ed.) “ 
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SAVE MONEY! 


We manufacture a fine line of up-to-date I 
latest style of Surreys, Buggies Phae- ‘| 7) 
‘tons and Spring Wagons. 
We sell them direct to you 
at wholesale prices, 

thus saving you all the agent’s and deal- men 
ers’ profits. Yon get fresh goods from \ y 
first hand and deal with responsible par- yy, 
ties. We deliver vehicles f. 0. b. cars at 
Goshen, Ind., or Kan. Sow Mo., to suit 

ote ooagg bet: Foor  -- en” yo dg ty 

ewin, achine arness, ete., etc. H 
Write So-day for FREEillustrated cata. \' 


logue. All prices marked in plain figures, 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 





11, New Street, Goshen, Indiana. 
Kan, City Warerooms and Office, 1308 W. 4éth St 
Y YAW; 
YAN YP 





= a k Ag 
that gets plenty of fresh succulent food never 
eats her pigs. oots supply this succulence in 


s= the best obtainable form: The best way to 
a prepare them is witha 


Banner Root Cutter. 
Cuts Easier and Faster than any other. 
Does not slice or cube the roots but leaves 
them in fine ribbons—can’t choke anything. 
Shakes ou®all gravel and dirt and leaves only 
the clean feed. Four sizes, hand and power. 

Write for introduction price. 
= O. E. THOMPSON & SONS. 
= 25 River Street, Ypsilanti, 
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“Cold Hens Never Lay.” 


Poultry-houses that are lined with 


























Pat. 1892.93 
are wind and frost proof. A scientific insu- 
lator, ten times as warm as common 
) Papers and costs only about one centa foot. 
Equally good for dwellings, stables, ete. 
Send for Sample. 

L CAB - - 82 Kilby St., Bos 
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Self-oiling, 
Best Governed, 
—— 
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fon Mfg. Ca. 
F: St, BATAVIA, ILL. 








W, ANTED AT ONCE—An agent in every 

4 3 county, or, to right man, will 
give part of astate. Those acquainted with the 
farmers and threshers preferred. Territory 
must be canvassed at once. Ourterms to agents 
are more liberal than those of any other com- 
pany, and we invitecomparison. For particulars 
address LINCOLN OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GE Tek about MAGIC Lanterns F RE 
Tells how to operate them, how 
much they cost—how to make 


money with small capital. Sent free on requests 
McA LISTER. Mfg. Optician, 49 Neseau St. N as 
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Live tock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all a to Michigan Farm- 
. Detroit, Mich. a 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
MORE HOGS CAN BE HANDLED 
ON MICHIGAN FARMS. 





I am convinced now more than ever 
that one mistake we farmers, as a 
whole, have made is that more hogs 


could as well have been raised on our 
small farms in Michigan as not. It is 
the custom with nearly all farmers 
to keep only one or two brood sows 
and then some of them think they 
are overstocked with hogs, which may 
be true if one has not made calcula- 
tion on having something to feed them. 
Twenty-eight pigs is the most we ever 
had on our farm at one time, till this 
summer, and then we thought that 
was about all we could handle to ad- 
vantage, although we now have twice 
that number and do not think any 
more of it than when we only kept 
two brood sows. It is a fact that two 
hogs will consume more food than one, 
but if there ig a profit on the one why 
not on the other. 

One thing that we did _ this 
summer caused some of the Michi- 
gan Farmer readers to criticise us; 
it was the selling of our brood 
sows and depending on young sows for 
our next year’s pigs. Our experience 
so far this summer leads us to believe 
that our plan is all right, only that we 
should manage to have our pigs come 
a little earlier in the spring. Several 
swine raisers told me they thought 
just as much of keeping their brood 
sows from year to year as they did of 
keeping over their cows, but it seems 
to me there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the two. We all know 
it is a good plan to keep a cow if she 
is an extra good one just as long as 
she continues to be profitable, even 
till death. If we keep a cow until she 
is old enough to prove that she is go- 
ing to be a paying concern, then we 
have been to more expense than she 
will sell for, although that may not 
be what she is actually worth. So I 
think when we once get a good cow 
we had better keep her. Yet, brood 
sows are easier and quicker obtained 
than cows. A year is all that is re- 
quired to tell whether a sow is a good 
one or not. If not, then nothing is 
lost; for if she hag been properly han- 
dled she has been growing all this 
time and if given some corn or other 
feed it is only a short time till she is 
in shape for the market. 

There is one thing that must 
not be overlooked by the farmer 
who wants only two litters of pigs 
every spring, but wants that num- 
ber, and that is, that young sows 
sometines lose their first litter. (1 
think it is estimated that one sow out 
of fifteen will lose her pigs the first 
time). One might think he would be 
safe in keeping only the exact 
number where the per cent. was so 
small as this, yet who can tell where 
or when the loss is going to make its 
appearance. Understanding this as I 
do, let me warn you in time that it 
pays to have all the brood sows you 
can conveniently handle. If you 
should winter one or two more sows 
than you can handle to advantage dur- 
ing the summer, depend upon it that 
they are something farmers are search- 
ing after in the spring, and if you 
are so fortunate as to have one or two 
to spare they will bring you about as 
much as a cow would. 


ELIAS F. BROWN. 
Hillsdale County, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
PREVENTING SWINE DISEASES. 





The only true and sensible way to 
prevent hog cholera and other swine 
diseases is to treat the animals as 
clean, healthy, meat-producing , crea- 
tures, and not as filthy vermin. It is 
strange that we ever got into the habit 
of treating the hog in such a slovenly 
manner, We know now that most con- 
tagious diseases are bred in filth. That 
is why we have had hog cholera in this 
country. The old-fashioned way was to 
let the hog wallow in a narrow pen in 
its own filth, and then without giv- 
ing it room for exercise feed it heat- 
producing food. 

The fact is the swine prefer clean 
pens or lots to dirty ones, and they 
like to wallow in good, clean soil in 
preference to their own filth. hig is 
4 method of cleaning themselves. Give 
the swine more rcom, clean out its 
pen more regularly, and let it have 





clean earth to wallow in, and it will be 
the cleanest looking animal on the 
farm. Then give it pure, clean water 


1 instead of: dirty water. The animals 


prefer clean water every time, and 
will drink it when they won't touch 
the dirty mess found in so many pig 
pens. Mud should not be allowed to 
accumulate in the pens, and then they 
won't get their feeding troughs and 
their own backs coated with it. 

Finally give them some variety in 
their food as you give to the cows, 
horses, sheep and chickens. ‘They 
can’t live and thrive on corn alone, In 
the summer everybody wants green 
food or fruits; they are essential to 
health. The hogs are the only farm 
animals usually deprived of these 
blood-cooling products of the fields. 
Give them all the clover, grass, weeds, 
or similar stuff they can eat. Then 
they will relish the corn and swill all 
the more, and their systems, thus kept 
in better order will thrive on the corn 
diet. ‘They will endure the hot weath- 
er, and come out clean, strong and fat 
in the fall. As to diseases—they won't 
have them if these simple hygieni¢ 
rules are followed. That is all that’s 
necessary to prevent swine diseases 
that so many dread. 

Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 





STOCK NOTES. 

C. Hills & Son and A. H. Jones, of 
Delaware, O., announce a closing sale 
of fine live stock on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 19th. The sale will embrace 50 
head of Shorthorn cattle, 160 Shrop- 
shire sheep, and 30 Yorkshire pigs. 
Catalogues can be had on application. 
See adv, for particulars. 

A London exchange complains that 
their board of agriculture costs over 
half a million dollars per annum, and 
all they get for it is unlimited imports 
of foreign live cattle and fresh meat, 
while the British native stock is ham- 
pered by conflicting orders, bad transit 
service, and excessive railway charges. 

In the province of Kazan, Russia, 
where the distressis particularly acute 
through bad harvests, cattie are 
being fed on fodder taken from the 
thatches of cottages, while some of the 
cattle are dying from want of food. 
That part of Russia is aiways on the 
border of a famine, but it seems to be 
worse off this season than usual. 

The last specimen of American hu- 
mor imported into this country should 
certainly raise a laugh from the gloom- 
iest hypochondriac. It came over 
from New York in the shape of bad 
hams and was seized at the Albert 
docks. The joke lies in the fact that 
the cases containing these hams were 
marked ‘“Nosegiy Brand.’’—London 
Meat Trades Journal. 

Tamworth hogs were introduced into 
England by Sir Robert Peel and were 
supposed to have been brought from 
Ireland during the time that he filled 
the unhappy position of secretary of 
Ireland. He was appointed to that po- 
sition in 1812 by Lord Liverpool, and 
was engaged there ’till 1817. After the 
death of Sir Robert in 1850, they were 
called the Tamworth. Tamworth (or 
Grayton Manor, close by and in sight), 
was the home of Sir Robert. He was 
twice prime minister and for many 
years the leading statesman in Eng- 
land. He loved farming, and to the 
time of his death he kept his favorite 
pigs, the Tamworths. 


James Riley, the noted breeder of 
Perkshires, says: “The best feed for 
young pigs is shorts mixed with 
skimmed milk, fed sweet, or ground 
wheat, or ground oats with the hulls 
sieved out. Oat hulls are not good 
for pigs, but there is nothing better 
than ground oats with the hulls ex- 
tracted mixed with sweet. milk, This 
with a little corn will make a good 
balanced ration; feed them regularly 
and enough to keep, them rapidly grow- 
ing. Our best improved pigs should 
gain at least one pound per day, or it 
would not injure them to make them 
gain one and one-half pounds per day, 
if fed a muscle and bone food.” To 
this might be added a good pasture 
field, preferably clover, which will in- 
sure plenty of exercise and sufficient 
green feed to keep the digestive or- 
gans in good shape. The hog in its 
natural state depends upon grazing for 
over half its food, and to maintain it 





~ “Hog Cholera. 


Even the most skillful farmer cannot cure 
hog cholera but he can prevent it. Cholera 
is produced by a little germ that travels 
through the air. Probably the best plan 
ever discovered to kill it, is to use freely 
about the premises the disinfectant known 
as Zenoleum. This germicide is made by 
the Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Co., 16 
West Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 


in good health should always have a 
good pasture field to run in. 


The day for grazing cattle until ful- 
ly grown has passed in Texas, the 
profit being in selling them to the 
butcher at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. We firmly believe that if every 
calf was sold the 1st of September, or 
at weaning time sent to the feed lot 
and forced on the market when fat, 
it would be one of the greatest bless- 
ings to cattlemen. Any good calf fed 
until spring can be made to weigh five 
or six hundred pounds, and the qual- 
ity of the meat is so good it will bring 
five or six cents gross. ‘That beats 
raising them, when the risk is consid- 
ered, until 4 years old. And besides, 
selling the young stock will keep the 
price up and the stockmen in the busi- 
ness on a cash basis, a condition they 
will devoutly wish for some day.— 
San Angelo Press. 

The London Farmer thinks that in 
England few subjects of equal impor- 
tance to the farmer have occupied less 
attention than the provision of proper 
shelter for live stock in the fields, The 
average English farmer has a great 
deal to learn. If he could but appre- 
ciate the enormous loss which is 
caused every year on this score alone, 
we are sure it would hasten a better 
era in live stock management out of 
doors. Not a little of the success 
which has attended the rearing and 
feeding of Scotch cattle is due to the 
infinite care which is taken to prevent 
loss of flesh, owing to the miserable 
conditions which so frequently pertain 
during the pasturage season. The 
motto of every feeder who desires to 
turn a good profit yearly must be to 
keep all the flesh with which food has 
clad the stock of the farm, and, above 
everything, always keep the animals 
growing. Every pound of flesh lost 
during cold weather goes to the debit 
side of the cashbook and every pound 
saved is so much gained. 
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CUT:: BONE 








\ 
That’s what elastic trusses do. We leave hips 
and spine free. No heavy belts or leg straps. 


poder for book, nor yg {ree in plain sealed 
velope. Established 1 


CHAS. CLUTHE CO,, ig WOODWARD AYE. 


GREAT SALE 


FINE STOCK 


——FROM THE— 


Crystal Spring Farm of C. Hills & Son, 


BY AUCTION 


AT THE 


Fair Grounds, Delaware, Ohio, 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 19, 1898. 


All the cattle, sheep and } and pigs from this cele- 
brated Stock Farm will be closed out on the above 
date. The infirmities of age make this imperative. 

Mr. A. H. Jones, President of the Ohio Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, will contribute one- 
half the Shorthorns, and will include nine 
sricndid specimens of the Famous Duchess 

ribe. In all there will be 
50 Grand Shorthorn Cattle, ( — Naturally Polled). 

10 High Grades, (Good Milkers). 
160 Beautifal oe Sheep. 

30 Large Yorkshire Pigs. 
Sale of Cattle and Sheep at I p. m. 

AT NOON. 





Sale of Pigs at 10 a. m. 
UN 


For catalogues address 
C. HILLS & SON, Delaware, Ohio. 
COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 

C. Hills & Son also hold a sale of 60 Shorthorn 
cattle (half of them naturally polled) at Dows, 
Wright Co., “oe on Oct. 7th, 1898. For cata- 
logues address - iH. KINGHORN, Dows, Iowa. 


| WILDER’S 
y Swing Stanchion 
(Improvement over Smith’s). 
Steel latch; Automatic 
| lock. Adjusts itself when 
‘open, so animal cannot 
turn it in backing out. 
~& Safest & Quickest Fastening Made. 
Send for testimonials. 
=|J.K. WILDER & SONS, 
Monroe, Mich. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 
CATITiZ.-° ——~O” 
A NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 


ready for service at reasonable prices 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Oo., Mich. 





























M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
oe}. Red Polled cattle and’ Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
¢} breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich.,breed- 
e ers of Registered ’Polled Cattie. ‘Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


D OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


Vy 7M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 

breeders of Shorthorn Cattle from good 
milking families. Cows and heifers for sale. Also, 
two bulls 8 mos. old and sev eral young bull calv es. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 

















JOHN Cc. CHALMERS, Ann in Arbor, 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSE Y CATTLE. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS—any age or sex from 
my “World’s Fair’ prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of thegrreat Black United 
States. ‘Farmers’ prices. B.F. 1ompson, Detroit 








POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and breeding for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A. WOOD, Saline. Mich. 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Cattle for Sale. 


14cows; 7 yearling heifers, bred; 2ibulls; all regis- 
tered. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 


J. M. KNAPP, Belleville, Mich. 
Breeder of Registered 
Glendale 3517in service. RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 Ibs; milk yield 
of sire’ 8 dam 12 months, 10, 589 Ibs. 








NOzICE what the Poland-China breeder, . J. Ww. 
Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is avery fine animal. I do not regret 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
in this country. Thank you very much for him.” 
Speak suet for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FROM SAME SIRE, CHEAP. 

CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port fesse Mich. 


HOGS. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and prices. C.E. Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris, Mich. 











OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney Mt. Morris, Mich. 
HIEF Tecumseh, Black U.S. and Kleve er 1s Model 
strains Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich, 
) ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 





FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich 
Ww. W. COLLIER, Prop. F. B. CHAMBE RS, Supt. 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. Both ores. 
to lyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
VRAND POLAND- CHINA BOAR MICHI 
XI GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make me a bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Pe, CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich 


i ie PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. C.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


f y : ad- 
POLAND- CHINAS ; 7) Rage Nm — = breed 


Prices 
reasonable. F. M PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 
2 POLAND-CHINA BROOD SOWS of June, ’97; 

large, heavy boned March and April boars, and 
younger pigs too numerous to mention. Well bred. 
Prices moderate. E.M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 

















OCUST LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 

4 lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both ——_ all ages for sale. Write for 
prices, . BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD of 0.1. C. 
JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 








BERKSHIRE 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 

herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 

97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


FOR SALE POLAND-CHINA Show 
J Boar, Spring and Fall 
Pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 
all right. ‘G W. INMAN & C0., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


I am taking orders for 
0 and- Chinas spring pigs; if you need 
* one address L. F. CON- 
RAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROG-JERSEY SWINE. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 


Stock at Moscow, Mich 











SOME CHOICE POLAND- CHINAS 


y Co rnin iis 10K Water 

Write your Pane H. COO Waterford, Mich, 
JOR SALE—At prices that are right. 50 P. C. 
spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have more hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unload at large discount. Spring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $15.00; single pigs, $8.00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs, $8.00; — pigs. $5.00. 

Come and see or write J. YLOR, 

Village View Farm, Ak, Lakes Mich. 





ct, 
Valley ‘herd of Imp. 
Chesters has more 
1st premium stock 
than any herd in 
Michigan and our < 
prices are the lowest. 

M. W. BALCH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 


0. WILSON, Okemos, Mfch.. proprietor ot the 
¢ Michigan og herd a IMPH ROVED 
HESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
” ways on sale. Writ2  mg¢ 

wy /R ion what you want. 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 

‘or 20. 
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The Horse. 


_ CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBEONS. 


er, Detroit, Mich. 


BREEDING CAVALRY HORSES. 





Some time ago we discussed the ques- 
tion of the use of thoroughbred sires 
of the proper type upon trotting-bred 
mares to produce good cavalry horses. 
At that time Col. J. Sumner Rogers, 
of the Orchard Lake Military Acad- 
emy, wrote The Farmer that he was 
breeding in the line indicated, and 
thought he was securing excellent re- 
sults. The sire he was using was 
Young War Cry, he by War Cry, by 
War Dance, by Lexington; dam of 
Young War Cry was by Jack Barler, 
second dam by The Tester, third dam 
by imp, Glencoe, fourth dam by Sir 
Henry, the great competitor of Ameri- 
ean Eclipse. It will be seen that the 
breeding is high class in every cross, 
and that Young War Cry carries the 
best blood of the American and Eng- 
lish thoroughbred. 

We had an opportunity recently to 
see the colts bred by Col. Rogers, and 
the bunch of mares he has selected to 
breed to his stallion. These include a 
number of trotting-bred mares and 
fillies from such sires as Goldenbow, 
Alphington and Hardwood, with a 
couple of thoroughbreds. The fillies 
from Alphington are large, stoutly 
made, and should make ideal brood 
mares. From the older mares are 2- 
year-olds, yearlings and suckers, and 
it is worth a visit from anyone inter- 
ested in horse-breeding to look over the 
band. They all “how breeding, have 
neat, well-shape,, heads, carried high, 
their necks have been lengthened, the 
back shortened, the quarters rounded, 
and their legs are very clean and well 
placed. The hind leg is the weak 
place in the American trotter. It is 
frequently badly shaped, and the hocks 
look curby. There is not one of the 
colts from Young War Cry which 
shows any trace of this defect. Then 
these colts are very growthy, and will 
all be good-sized horses. Undoubtedly 
good feeding has much to do with this. 
These colts are to be used at the Acad- 
emy as cavalry mounts, and it looks as 
if they would be well suited for this 
purpose. 

Col. Rogers also has the _ trotting- 
bred stallion Stewart, by Syndic, dam 
running to Piedmont, which he will 
breed to his thoroughbred mares. Two 
of these mares are good ones, and one 
about perfect. 

Young War Cry is a chestnut, over 
154% hands, very compactly — built, 
shoulders well laid back, and long 
quarters, which gives him a long body 
with a very short middle-piece, His 
legs and feet could hardly be improved, 
and his long curved neck and small, 
well-shaped head, are typical of the 
best type of the thoroughbred. 

At the Academy we saw a bay geld- 
ing bred in Kentucky, called Scott, if 
we remember rightly, which is an ideal 
cavalry horse. He has style, sub- 
stance, and is beautifully proportioned. 
That horse would serve as a model for 
breeders to study. 








FRENCH METHODS IN HORSE 
BREEDING. 





Under the wise direction of govern- 
ment officials, and aided by enormous 
grants of money, says an American 
horseman, the French breeders have 
reared on a thoroughbred foundation 
a trotting superstructure that com- 
pares favorably with our own. These 
government grants being available 
year after year and unaffected by gen- 
eral financial conditions, the type of 
the French carriage horse has been 
eontinually improved; and the passage 
of wise laws has precluded the possi- 
bility of retrogression. The race course 
has been used, not as a mere means of 
sport or speculation, but to separate 
the good from the bad, to secure the 
survival of the fittest, to mark those 
animals which should be chosen to per- 
petuate the breed. Unsexed animals 
are not eligible to compete in races en- 
dowed by the French Government, and 
horses or mares standing under fifteen 
and one-quarter hands high are arbi- 
trarily debarred from winning govern- 
ment money, as being undersized and 
unworthy, no matter how great their 
speed. 

Again, take for instance, the condi- 
tions of the great Futurity trotting 
race of France, the Prix des Conseils- 
Generals. These conditions provide 
that any horse entered in this race 


must be sold to the government at the 
close of his three-year-old career at a 
stated liberal price—$4,000. Those ani- 
mals that prove themselves worthy 
of places in the government studs are 
theh bought and retired in the full pos- 
session of all their constitutional vigor 
and before excessive campaigning on 
the race course has sapped their vital- 
ity. Such of these as are not bought 
by the government are so heavily 
handicapped in their older form as to 
render them unsatisfactory as racing 
tools. This sifting process makes way 
perpetually for younger generations 
and marks the utilization of the track 
as a means to the improvement of the 
breed alone. 

This has been going on for years and 
years. What are the results? A breed 
of magnificent horses of great size, 
beauty of conformaticn, endurance, 
high action and phenomenal speed, 
considering the nature of the tracks on 
which they are raced. They must trot 
on the turf or on loose sandy soil—the 
billiard table track, as we see it in 
America, being unknown in France, 
This going has given these horses the 
high, folding action so much admired 
in the carriage horse, and the selection 
of only the best individuals, as breed- 
ers, has evolved and developed, and is 
still improving, the beautiful type 
which we seek so much and see so sel- 
dom; the type which has, in this coun- 
try, been produced, not by design, but 
by accident; the type which, when ob- 
tained, fills with money the pocket of 
the breeder the world over. - 





SOUND FEET IN THE HORSE. 


If intending purchasers of horseflesh 
would act judiciously in making their 
choice they would, beforehand, make 
sure that the animal was possessed of 
sound feet. The old adage, ‘‘no foot, 
no horse,” seems to be lost sight of By 
most people who contemplate buying, 
and yet it is as easy for them to be safe 
on this point as it is important they 
should be. 

The great requisite in carriage-bred 
horses is that they be high steppers 
and good actors. In this the hackney 
or French coach horse is notably excel- 
lent, yet the very fact of them possess- 
ing such requirements doubly demands 
that soundness of foot be their leading 
point. A splint or puff on the limb of 
the choicest formed animal immeasur- 
ably reduces his selling value, yet those 
blemishes are as nothing compared 
with an ill-formed hoof. 

To be perfect in the whole the foot 
should be free from corns, have no 
tendency toward contraction; the wall 
should be strong and of good, healthy 
calibre; the quarters should be formed 
alike, and the whole structure so con- 
stituted as to withstand the hardships 
which unyielding artificial pavements 
of the city compel them to take. 

Only the skilled practitioner of foot 
study is capable of judging this im- 
portant member of the horse, and it is 
the easiest thing in the world for a 
prospective owner to turn over his 
prospective purchase for an hour to 
the horseshoer, and, knowing him to be 
possessed of the requisite knowledge 
to properly judge the case, he can safe- 
ly rest on the shoer’s opinion to guide 
him in the selection. 

In some cases we find that breeders 

sell direct to the market, but in the 
great majority of cases it is the middle- 
man who makes the barter to the cus- 
tomer. 
Comparatively little thought is given 
to the subject of foot soundness by this 
class. Horses are picked up by them 
to be sold for what they will bring, the 
consequences, whether good or evil, 
falling to the purchaser to bear. This 
is an everyday occurrence, and the fact 
should open the eyes of owners to the 
necessity of having the feet thorough- 
ly examined before sealing a purchase. 
Attention to this matter would eventu- 
ally compel breeders toward a precau- 
tion that would insure sound and well- 
formed feet on their product. The 
Tennessee Farmer thinks there is no 
good reason why breeders should not 
pay the same attention to the feet that 
they do to any other point connected 
with the horse, but there is no doubt 
that frequently the man with a mare 
to breed forgets that point in the stal- 
lion because he is good in other points 
much less essential to the usefulness 
of the animal. Good sound feet are a 
positive necessity in a horse. 





In a race for a $2,500 purse at Port- 
land, Maine, September 14, Joe Patch- 
en beat Chehalis two straight heats in 
2:09, 2:01%. It looks as if the big 
black stallion had his speed with him 
this year. 





HOSS GOSSIP. 





Fifty pairs of coachers and drivers, 
intended for export, were shipped from 
Chicago last week. 

The fastest pacing gelding of the 
year is McJoe, 2:11%, by Fergus Me- 
Gregor, dam by Joe Young. Fergus 
McGregor is by Robert McGregor. 

At the Portland meeting, on Septem- 
ber 15, Roan Wilkes ran up against 
Searchlight, and the great 4-year-old 
beat him and meioe in straight heats; 
time, 2:06%, 2:08, 2:07%. 

M. W. Dunham reports the sale of 
three Percheron stallions the past 
week, two to a- well-known breeder in 
Indiana and one to remain in Illinois. 

It is believed that Directum Kelly 
will not be started again this year, al- 
though he is said to have entirely re- 
covered from the catarrhal fever which 
compelled his withdrawal from che 
track. 

Horses to sell nowadays in the great 
markets must be what the dealers term 
“full made” or they will not bring top 
prices. Just at present exporters are 
paying the.best prices and they will 
not look at a “lathy’’ horse or a too 
short-ribbed one. Especially is this 
true with coach and carriage horses. 

At a special sale held recently in 
East Buffalo, N. Y., of coach and car- 
riage horses, the highest price realized 
at auction was $1,150 for a fine, up- 
standing, brown gelding, with remark- 
ably geod action. From that the prices 
ranged down to around $3U0, which fig- 
ures were given for a great many indi- 
viduals. 

Barney S., 2:244%4, a great show geld- 
ing, has been purchased by a wealthy 
Englishman of Liverpool, and will be 
shipped there. The reported price was 
$1,500. Barney S. is a chestnut geld- 
ing, 15.3 hands high, and of very fine 
conformation. He has splendid action 
all around, and when in motion is 
very stylish and prompt. He is to be 
shown in all the Wwnglish show-rings. 

Prodigal, 2:1644, is proving a great 
sire. He has six new representatives 
in the 2:20 list. Of these only one is a 
pacer—Dan M., 2:091%. ‘The others are 
John Nolan, 4 years old, 2:09%4; Dr. 
Spellman, 3 years, 2:13%; Laurels, 3 
years, 2:15%4; Wilderness, 4 years, 
2:184%; Cuprum, 3 years, 2:19%4. ~—Inn- 
providence, that got a 3-year-old record 
of 2:20, has now one of 2:13% as a 4- 
year-old. 

At the special auction sale held in 
Indianapolis, Ind., about two weeks 
ago, prices for coach and carriage 
horses were the best of the year, and 
the supply not at all equal to the de- 
mand. Five hundred dollars was of- 
fered at once for any desirable team, 
and single horses with quality, size 
and style, as well as action and sub- 
stance to recommend them, = easily 
brought $380 each, if in good condi- 
tion. 

Last week the great brood mare, 
Miss Russell, died on the farm of her 
owner, A. J, Alexander, of Kentucky. 
She was 33 years old. Miss Russell 
was sired by Pilot Jr., and her dam 
was Sallie Russell, a thoroughbred 
mare. Among her progeny is Maud &., 
once queen of the trotting turf, and 
Nutwood, one of the greatest trotting 
sires ever foaled. Miss Russell was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest brood 
mares ever known and it is doubtful 
if her equal is in existence. 


It looks as if betting on horse races 
is about to be made legal by the courts 
without any new legislation. An 
English court has decided that bet- 
ting on a horse race is not taking part 
in a game of chance. A Circuit Court 
judge at Kansas City has held that 
horse racing is not a gambling device 
Wiihin the meaning of the Missouri 
law. It must be admitted that most 
races are not games of chance. They 
are sure things. If there is no chance 
in the game then there is no gam- 
bling. It is simply swindling. 

The Puritan stakes of the New Eng- 
land Trotting Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, for 2:10 trotting stallions, purse 
$3,000, which came off at Readville, 
Mass,, on Tuesday of last week, was 
won by Cresceus, the fast and game son 
of Robert McGregor. The starters 
were Cresceus, Bingen, Gayton, Dan 
Cupid, Early Bird, Fred Kohl and Ben- 
ton M. Bingen was the favorite, and 
fought out three of the five heats in 
grand style. Twice Bingen led the big 
chestnut under the wire, but in the 
deciding heat the Forbes horse was not 
quite fast enough, for Cresceus took the 





heat and race by a short neck. Bingen 





won the first and third heats; best 
time, 2:101%4. Cresceus won the second. 
fourth and fifth; best time, 2:11%,, 
Gayton got third place. 

The value placed by buyers on good 
condition shows how much money a 
breeder may get for oats judiciously 
fed to horses he has for sale. At In- 
dianapolis recently a gelding was sold 
for $187.50 and the purchaser publicly 
stated that had the gelding been fat 
and in proper merchantable shape, he 
would much more _ willingly ‘have 
given $300 for him than the price he 
did give. About $20 worth of oats, or 
thereabouts, and a little good care, cost- 
ing not more than $10more, would have 
netted $112.50—eertainly a handsome 
return. 


Scratches or cracked heel is cause: 
by exposure to cold mud, snow slusi: 
and cold water, in the fall, winter :nd 
spring. The following is a good treat- 
ment: When the animal comes in froin 
work wipe off the paris as well as 
possible; bandage witi flannel, keep 
them warn, and when dry clean thor- 
oughly with a brush, not touching 
them with water at all. Washing with 
warm water will do no harm if they 
be well dried afterward, but it is safer 
not to use water at all. When clear, 
apply petrolina, arnica jelly, carbolic 
salve, or an ointment made of lard 
and pounded alum in equal parts. Do 
this when coming in and going out, 
and if they get bad give a few days of 
rest. If proud flesh appears on the 
cracks burn it down with burnt alum. 
If found necessary to rest the animiai,. 
give a teaspoonful of saltpeter in tie 
feed night and morning for three or 
four days. Never wash the feet and 
legs in cold or wet weather, say after 
November 1, until April. In warm 
weather washing in warm water is 
good. When coming in from cold 
slush and mud, clean and dry the feet 
and iegs thoroughly. 



































NW) ON THE BIAs. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’t slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
as ~, horse, He couldn't displace it if he 


») Bias Girth 


Horse raEaTy are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
| 5IA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Sharpen your own Horse. 
THE BLIZZARD 


the greatest of all 


HORSE ICE CALKS 


Agents Wanted. Address, 
S.W. KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 













Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 






nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINC 
Impossible to a fates any scar or blemish. The 


lister_ ever used. Takes the place 
oF ui “intments for mi fa d or severe action. Remover 
from Horses or Cattle. 


EMEDY for Rheumatism, 





HUMAN 
ettalne Sore hroat, Etc., it is invaluable. 


WE GUARANTEE SausticeACeAe ot 


produce more actual results bottle of 


any liniment or spavin cure mizture ever mad 
Every bottle of tic Baisam sold is iii 
ted to give geatistactigne ice 8. 50 per bottle, Sold 
rsen 2 char; pal 
) hes for its =. Bend for descriptive cfrowiary 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS att nt nen mca Cleveland, Ohio 








42.70. You don’t pay for 
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Address all correspoiderce to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


RYE FOR Fr ATTENING LAMBS. 


I have often thought of writing to 
you and asking questions, but never 
have. Will you tell me what kind of 
feed rye will make for fattening 
lambs? Will it take the place of corn 
with oats? There are a good many 
bushels of rye in Calhoun. We feed 
lambs, and the rye to-day won’t buy 
the corn. 

A. W. WHITE. 

Rye and oats would not make a good 
combination. A much better one is 
rye and corn. No doubt a certain 
amount of rye will answer as a ration 
for fattening lambs, although we have 
never seen it used. For hogs it is all 
right, and we see no reason why, in 
combination with corn, it will not an- 
swer for lambs. Rye contains a good 
deal of the albuminoids, and as corn 
is deficient in them, the two grains 
make a very good feeding ration. At 
an early day this mixture was -used 
for bread-making, and most old _ pio- 
neers from the eastern States have 
eaten “rye and injun,” as the bread 
made from the two grains was ealled. 
The corn meal was used to make the 
rye lighter and more palatable, the rye 
alone, fromtheamount of gluten it con- 
tains, making a heavy, soggy loaf, and 
very liable to ferment, or “turn sour.” 
If your corn crop is short, we suggest 
you try rye and wheat bran. which is 
likely to be cheap this season. Ot 
course the rye must be ground. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SHEEP NOTES. 





There are doubtless many who are 
more or less troubled with worms in 
lambs, and are in want of a cheap and 
effective remedy. A writer in a re- 
cent issue of the Breeders’ Gazette 
recommends a remedy which he 
believes will cure all cases unless 
so far advanced that the lamb can not 
eat. The mixture is ag follows: Two 
pounds of copperas, four pounds resin, 
ten pounds sulphur; pulverize and mix 
with oats or ground feed. It will be 
improved if a little salt is added suffi- 
cient to season. One peck per day 
should be fed to about twenty-five 
sheep. 

zs + & 

It is a time-tried and, seemingly, 
multi-proven adage, “Sow when seed 
is cheap.” As one reviews the situa- 
tion in sheep as it has existed for the 
past few years, the truthfulness of this 
becomes apparent. Four years ago 
the market had become so depressed 
that there was practically no demand 
for any kind of flock produce; not only 
had the sheep ceased to be a practical 
paying farm adjunct, but it was even 
necessary to figure in everything, even 
to compost, to prove that they were 
not almost kept at a loss. The natural 
result is obvious; no longer being a 
paying investment, few being willing to 
put money, time and care into some- 
thing that gave promise of little or 
no return, there were comparatively 
few flocks that were not considerably 
reduced, and many were ¢leaned out 
bodily. In the light of later develop- 
ments, it would seem that of the two, 
the former was the one who chose the 
wiser course, 

Opinions will differ very materially 
as to what was the direct cause of the 
decline in flock produce. In the long 
run it is quite sufficient to know that 
the causes, whatever they were, have 
for the most part been removed. It 
would be quite foolhardy to attempt to 
assert just how long there is going 
to be a gradual improvement, or how 
long the maximum will be maintained 
after it has been reached, but for the 
good of the American sheep grower it 
is sincerely hoped that eight-cent 
wool and dollar-sheep are a long way 
yet in the future. 

As the general rise in breeding 
sheep, mutton and wool has proven, 
those who were in a position to im- 
prove their flocks instead of lesséning 
the number and quality; or, those who 
were without sheep and were able to 
take advantage of the depression in the 
shéep market and lay in a flock for the 
future, have been very fortunate, and 
consequently have improved their 


finances thereby. If there were any in 
the latter class who were not in a po- 
sition to invest when prices were down 
and did not, the fact is to be regretted. 





Of those who were able and did not, 
they are the only losers. 

Few things are more conducive to 
good farming than good returns from 
the flock; this means that few farms 
will be without that important item in 
stock raising—the sheep. At the pres- 
ent time I believe that there are very 
few things on the average farm that 
are giving better returns than those 
derived from the flock, all things duly 
considered. There are doubtless oth- 
ers that will show a better return for 
the same amount of money invested, 
but few, if any, when the actual cost 
of production is taken into considera- 
tion. The sheep is almost a necessary 
essential to good farming, and as one 
looks about and notes the pains that 
are being taken in grading up the 
flocks, it seems to be a fact almost be- 
yond dispute that this is an idea not 
at all strange to the average farmer. 

* * * 


Opinions differ very materially ag to 
what is the best age for the breeding 
male. I think that as a rule*the ma- 
jority will agree that the fully ma- 
tured is the best; still, I have known 
of instances where the lamb was pre- 
ferred. It is doubtless safe to say, all 
things duly considered, that the more 
satisfactory results will be attained 
when immatured animals are discarded 
as much as possible, and only those 
that are fully developed used as breed- 
ers. In talking with a gentleman who 
has had considerable experience in 
handling sheep, he remarked that the 
use of lambs was not entirely advis- 
able, although if properly handled a 
male lamb could be used with fair suc- 
cess. He recommended that if it 
seemed necessary to use a young male, 
two be used instead of one, and that 
they be placed im the flock alternately 
so that the necessary strain which 
would result if only one were used 
would be considerably diminished, be- 
ing not only for the good of the lambs, 
but much more apt to produce stronger 
and better progeny. If the flock were 
large, it might be advisable to use 
three instead of two, and alternate as 
before. 

As a rule I do not think that farmers 
make a practice of using their lambs. 
generally looking elsewhere for their 
breeding rams, but occasionally one 
finds that he has lambs of his own 
breeding that will suit his purpose 
just as well, practically, as though he 
had gone to a considerable expense in 
procuring new blood. When such is 
the case, he can doubtless economize 
quite considerably by observing a little 
care and breeding from his own stock. 
This is a matter where the breeder 
must largely be his own judge ag to 
which is advisable. It never pays any 
one to economize in their breeding 
when the effect will have a tendency 
to deteriorate the quality of the stock, 
and consequently make the so-called 
economy in reality a loss. 

As a rule the average farmer is none 
too careful in the selection of the male 
that is to head his flock. Sometimes 
he forgets that the ram is a half, and 
that by being careless with him, one 
must of necessity more or less depre- 
ciate the quality of the progeny. View- 
ing the situation in this light, and as- 
suming that the lamb is inferior to the 
matured male, it might be a question 
if circumstances arise when the breed- 
er would be justified in economizing 
by using a lamb. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDs. 

Shiawassee County, Mich. 





From Our Special English Correspondent. 


WARP AND WEFT. 


A whistling girl and a flock of sheep 
Are the Paty best things a farmer can 


kee 

Watch’ for the first nibbling of the 
wool by the sheep. It is an indication 
of something wrong, and the begin- 
ning of trouble to come. “Quality 
rather more than quantity” is the mot- 
to of a good flock-master. Put into 
other words it is: In small flocks, or 
what the land will comfortably carry, 
are the greatest profits. 

There is one good thing that comes 
out of adversity. It is that it stimu- 
lates enterprise and ingenuity. There 
is room for both these in the shep- 
herd’s vocation. Better sheep and 
more wool will even things. 

A sheep which sheds its wool has 
impaired digestion. It is most com- 
mon with sheep past their prime, es- 
pecially if put on to two extremes of 
food all at once, say when taken from 
pasture and put on dry, hard food. 

Sheep must be well fed to obtain 
wool of good quality and in proper 
quantity. The increase of the wool in 
length and resistance comes to a stop 


if the animal be deprived of the 
amount of food necessary for it. 

Very coarse-haired wools are doing 
badly at present, and will be for the 
next few years, if present indications 
are anything to go by. Fashion and 
taste has decreed it. 

The ram must have a variety of food 
of very nutritious kind, with plenty of 
exercise, to equip him for the season. 
Until he is needed better not keep him 
where he will see other sheep. 

The lambs should be fed all they 
will eat of good pasture and a little 
grain, with whatever milk they may 
get from the ewes. until they are 
three months old. 

Every flockmaster should sort his 
ewes early in the fall or autumn be- 
fore breeding time. All the ewes with 
unsound mouths or injured bags or 
bad coats, should be put by them- 
selves and fed for the butcher as quick 
as possible. 

After sheep have passed their prime 
it is more difficult to fatten them than 
when they are younger and more 
thrifty. But they can in nearly all 
‘ases be fattened much easier and 
more rapidly while. on good pasture 
than later when they have to depend 
largely on dry feed being fed them. 

In asking the question what sheep 
ought to be kept, the answer is very 
short, namely, the best of whatever 
kind you prefer or that will suit best 
your district. One thing is perfectly 
plain, the scrub stock must go; they 
won't do at any price. Therefore, buy 
only the best, keep only the best, feed 
well, push on from the day of the 
birth, never letting the lamb lose its 
lamb flesh; and above all, let us re- 
member that a pound of mutton costs 
less to produce in a sheep under 
twelve months old than after it sets 
over that age. 

To my mind, ike prospects of 1e 
sheep farmer all over the world were 
never brighter. The world’s supply of 
sheep has certainly. not increased dur- 
ing the last few years, the demand for 
first-class (mind you, first-class) mut- 
ton is constantly on the increase, and 
thus to those men who breed the best, 
and make first-class quality, there is 
certain promise that ere long they will 
receive a paying price for the same in 
every way. The motto for the shep- 
herd, no matter where he is, should 
be: Do all things well and keep only 
the best. 

The crossbreeding of sheep requires 
for success some knowledge of the 
physiology of the animal and some 
aucguainiance with the demands of the 
wool manufacturer. There is no other 
animai that is so easily influenced by 
the infusion of strange blood. Every 
one of our breeds has been made up by 
crossing, and not only the form and 
figure of the animal is thus changed, 
bui the wool even more so. The first 
cress has the plainest result on the 
fleece, and it is thus that the silky, 
lustrous wool of the Lincoln or Leices- 
ter has been produced on the best of 
all mutton sheep. But it must not be 
forgotten by the sheep farmer that the 
food has even more to do with this 
quality of the wool, fully as much as 
the breeding. This is the foundation 
on which the wool-grower builds up 
the quality. The breeding gives a cer- 
tain standard of classification, but it is 
the feeding which gives the strength, 
elasticity and the luster to the wool, 
and on the other hand neglect of it has 
the very opposite effect, making it 
coarse, uneven and harsh. 

AGRICOLA. 





THE INTESTINES OF SHEEP AN} 
THEIR FUNCTIONS, 


The intestines is a long tube doubled 
upon itself a great many times, 
through which the digested food pass- 
es and gives up its nutritive matter to 
be absorbed and carried into the blood. 
The internal coat of this folded tube is 
covered by a multitude of minute ab- 
sorbent vessels called the villi. It is 
a network of blood vessels and so-call- 
ed lacteals, resembling the close pile 
of velvet. The villi absorb the nutri- 
tious matter of the now completely di- 
gested food and pass it on, as it were, 
to the great portal vein by which the 
dissoived aliment of the animal, fitted 
by complete digestion for the enrich- 
ment of the blood, is carried to the 
heart, and enters the right venticle, 
from which it is passed on to the 
lungs where it is brought into contact 
with the air breathed by the animal, 
absorbing oxygen from it, then becom- 
ing perfect blood. ‘The blood, then, af- 
ter this exposure to the oxygen of the 
air, is forced into the left ventricle, 





and from this, forced by the contrac- 
tion of the’ enormously strong muscu- 
lar action of the heart, through the 
arteries, by which it is poured into the 
system of capillaries. These pervade 
every part of the body, internally and 
externally, and are so closely distribut- 
ed that no part of the system can be 
punctured by the finest needle without 
wounding some of them. From these, 
the blood having performed its fune- 
tion, goes back to the lungs where it 
is purified by the action of the air 
breathed and then to the heart to be 
again circulated. 

This brief description of the nutri- 
tion of the animal goes to show the 
amazing delicacy of the vital process- 
es, and considering that the liver, the 
pancreas, and the spleen, are ll 
charged with accessory functions in 
this system of nutrition, it is no mat- 
ter for surprise that in the alimenta- 
tion of an animal we have one of the 
most profoundly delicate series of op- 
erations, the safe performance of 
which is ene of the greatest wonders 
of nature. And yet it goes on operat- 
ing constantly—as the pulse of an ani- 
mal beats—forty-eight times in a min- 
ute, every beat carrying to the center 
of life a sufticient supply of aliment, 
by which the whole system is support- 
ed, and renewed in fact, completely in 
time, by this addition to the system, 
of an adequate quantity and kind of 
nutriment. 

This brief but wholly inadequate 
review of the method by which feed 
is made to support life, goes, however, 
to show what care, attention, and 
good jndgment are necessary for the 
welfare of a flock, too often fed with- 
out thought of the delicacy of the vital 
organs; and the importance of keeping 
tlese in a healthful working condition, 
is, that the first qualifications needed 
to insure the successful management 
of a flock, is a due acquaintance with 
the vital functions of a sheep and a 
most careful study of the methods re- 
quired to maintain health, by a rigid 
adherence to the safe and healthful 
alimentation of it—Henry Stewart in 
Domestic Sheep. 
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4mproves wool 


Used Warm for Scab, Cold 
for Ticks. $2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of 
Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Scab. ‘We pay freight. 
Circulars Free. 


Skabcura sti Co., Chicago. 2 
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_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
SHEEP. 


PURE BRED DORSET SHEEP. 


A few er a rams for sale; lambs and yearlings. 
. C. WOODMAN, Manistee, Mich. 


Leo Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages forsale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 
EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES ‘FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U.S.A. THOMAS WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


HE RIGHT KIND.—For sale, choice Shrop- 
shire ram lambs and yearlings. None better for 
the unregistered flocks. R.L. RAY, Parma, Mich. 














SH EEP National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest ty ~. aver 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Mus ee On 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS sig ce fr ant 
both sexes, not ~— Breeding stock registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, k, Mich. 


t Hick 
STILL IN THE BUSINESS &¢,,8ickory Grove 


American Merino, Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet rams. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 











HROPSHIRE HALL Stock Farm has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bredewes andrams_ Personal 
nspo ction invited. L.8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE. As good a flock: as the State pro- 
duces. My residence is one mile from station on 
C.S.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 


HROPSHIRES at Willow Dale Farm for sale: 
30 rams, lambs, and yearlings, sired by Chan- 
cellor, the World’s Fair champion 400-ib. yearling 
ram. Big growthy fellows. Also 40 choice regis- 
tered ewes, and one choice yearling ram, weight 
250 pounds. . STEWART, Lennon, Mich. 
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range Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
proved. 





‘Address all correspondence £ for ‘this ‘department 


ENYON L. BUTTE RFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 








GRANGE CALEN DAR. 





Newaygo Pomona, with Ensley Grange, 
October 4-5. 

Huron Pomona, with Hope Grange, Oc- 
tober 17. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 








In discussing a portion of the plat- 
form adopted by the recent Republican 
State convention, we run no risk in in- 
volving ourselves in a partisan manner, 
because that portion of the platform to 
which we refer covers the subject of 
taxation; and the Democratic State con- 
vention was, if possible, even more ex- 
plicit than its rival in the advocacy of 
tax reform. In fact. it ts a 
cause for the greatest rejoicing, 
more especially by the members of the 
Grange, that both political parties in 
this State have at last reached the con- 
clusion that the question of State taxa- 
tion is one of the great questions of the 
day. It receives more attention from 
both of their platforms than does any 
other State issue. We are pleased, al- 
so, that while the Republican platform 
especially endorses the principles of the 
Atkinson bill, which have been already 
endorsed by the State Grange, it goes a 
step farther and commends in words 
that can have but one meaning, the 
movement toward a genuine and com- 
plete tax reform. We have reason to 
rejoice because it can clearly be shown 
that this present attitude of the po- 
litical parties is largely the result of 
continued agitation on this subject on 
the part of the Grange. Not only that, 
but we have reason to rejoice because 
the prominence given the subject of 
taxation by the political parties forms 
the great opportunity towards which 
the Grange has been looking these 
many years, and in hopes of which it 
has been laboring with special zeal 
during recent years. 

To put the matter in a few words, 
the subject of taxation in its broadest 
aspect is to be the topic for discussion 
in the legislature and before the peo- 
ple for the next eight months. And 
the opportunity is an especially good 
one because of the fact that there is a 
chance for a far-reaching and broad- 
minded reform. The discussion will 
not stop with railroad taxation, im- 
portant as is that subject. No one can 
stop it from taking in the whole sub- 
ject of taxation, and that is just what 
we want. Of course we must be care- 
ful that the discussion is not spread so 
thin that no results come, but we want 
the people of the State to know that 
there is need of tax reform, and we 
want some laws passed that will bring 
genuine reform. With these magnifi- 
cent opportunities, then, at our hand, 
our plain duty is to give the largest 
possible amount of time and thought 
to this subject of taxation. We wish 
the Granges would at once begin to 
discuss this subject in its various as- 
pects—both Subordinate and Pomona 
Granges. Let us find out all we can 
about the facts in the case. The sub- 
ject is complicated, and needs our 
clearest and best thought and study. 
We shall try to do our part in the 
Grange department of The Farmer, and 
we want the hearty co-operation of the 
officers of the Grange and of leading 
Patrons. We shall most heartily wel- 
come any communications on the sub- 
ject of taxation, and we hope to have 
views from many minds in oder that 
all sides may be fairly presented, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








Forestry Education, 

A School of Forestry has been start- 
ed in connection with Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is practically a part of the 
regular university, but also has as 
trustees some of the state officers. The 
idea of the school is to educate men 
capable of managing forests. New 
York state has taken an advanced po- 
sition on the forestry question, and is 
making it a subject of special study 


and spending considerable money in 
the movement for rejuvenating the 
forests. The Michigan Fruit Grower 
ealls attention to the significant fact 
that a great part of the present endow- 
ment of Cornell University came f:om 
the profits made by destroying Michi- 
gan forests. 
County Conventions. 

We cannot help again referring to 
the importance of the County Conven- 
tions to be held next week for the pur- 
pose of electing delegates to State 
Grange. We hope that all delegates 
to the County Convention will go with 
the feeling that the coming State 
Grange is to be the most important 
session of recent years. In the legis- 
lature interests will center during the 
coming winter on a subject that has 
been persistently pushed by the 
Grange. The Grange must plan at 
this time to be the guide and director 
of this legislation. We want to make 
no. mistakes, and we want the best 
brain of the Grange present at our 
State meeting in December. Not only 
is there to be important legislative ac- 
tion, but this is the year for the elec- 
tion of officers. During the past three 
or four years the Grange has pros- 
pered. It has started on the up grade. 
In our judgment the time has come to 
make a grand forward movement in 
Grange work. It is important that 
this feeling be prevalent at the State 
Grange, and that the right officers are 
named for the ensuing two years. For 
many reasons, then, we want to see a 
particularly strong State Grange, and 
we ask the Patrons all over the State 
to be especially careful in their choice 
of delegates. 

The Michigan Farmer. 
Attention has been called in these 
columns to a scheme whereby not only 
the Granges can do something for 
themselves, but can materially assist 
in pushing the Circulation of The 
Farmer. Now, we don’t want Patrons 
to read this paragraph and dismiss it 
with the thought, “Oh, yes, they are 
working the subscription racket!” A 
newspaper, if it thrives, must have the 
support of the people whom it is in- 
tended to benefit. It cannot live on 
goodwill. The Grange of Michigan is 
indebted to The Michigan Farmer. It 
has no other means of making known 
its work before the general farmer 
public. It is the duty of every member 
of the Grange to take The Farmer and 
to induce all the other farmers of the 
neighborhood to take the paper, not 
simply because it helps the paper, but 
because it helps the Grange. We 
hope that every Grange will make it a 
part of its business this fall to “boom” 
The Farmer. It should be done for 
the sake of the Grange. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS. 
Clayton Grange, No. 694—Genesee 
Co.—September 17 the meeting was 
not well attended, although we had an 
interesting Grange. Had two visiting 
members. Elected delegates for coun- 
ty convention. One application.—Geo. 
W. Bloss. 
Raisin Grange, No. 214, held their 
first meeting in their new hall, Sep- 
tember 13. Have their hall very nicely 
furnished. At the meeting conferred 
the third and fourth degrees upon six 
candidates, this being followed by the 
usual feast.—N. M. B., Cor. 
Sparta Grange, No. 340—Kent Co.— 
meets first and third Saturday of each 
month in the afternoon. Our meet- 
ings have been kept up all through the 
busy season. We drove fifteen miles 
to Silver Lake to attend Kent County 
Grange picnic. Our members are 
studying on the problem, not so much 
how to grow produce for market, but 
how to realize the most from it after 
it is grown.—Jennie Dart, Cor. 
Fruit Ridge Grange, No. 276—Lena- 
wee Co.—has had a little contest at 
the last two meetings between the 
sisters and brothers. The sisters 
rendered their program first. It was a 
decided success, consisting of dia- 
logues, recitations, music, ete. The 
brothers followed with theirs at the 
next meeting. The judges are to 
render their decision at next regular 
meeting, the defeated side to furnish 
candy for the whole Grange.—J. M. 
Austin. 


Twelve Corners Grange, No. 700— 





Berrien Co.—held an open meeting 
September Sth, to discuss the sugar- 
beet question and prospect for open- 
| ing a factory at Benton Harbor. Busy 





times have caused small attendance 
but every one believes the Grange all 
right.—Addie Martin. 





* IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The books of this office show at this 
date the following Granges entitled to 
elect delegates to the County Conven- 
tion to be held on Tuesday, October 4, 
1898. See extracts below from State 
Grange By-laws regulating the election 
of representatives to State Grange: 
Allegan, 2 Reps—37, 53, 154, 247, 248, 296, 

9, 364, 390, 520, 669. 

Antrim, 1 Rep. —470, 676, 691, 709, 716, 718. 
Barry, 1 Rep.—55, 127, 145, 256, 424, 435, 472. 
Benzie, i Rep.—508. 

Berrien, 3 Reps.—1l4, 48, 80, 81, 87, 104, 122, 

123, 194, 382, 700, 722, 726, 729. 

Branch, 2 Reps. —s, 88, 95, 96, 97, 136, 137, 


15: 
Calhoun, 1 Rep.—65, , 85, 129, 292. 
Cass, 1 Rep.—125, 291, 4 
Charlevoix, 1 Tee. 706, 707, 719, 7438. 
Cheboygan, 1 Rep.—741 
Clinton, 1 Rep.—202, 225, 358, 489, 459, 702. 
Eaton, i Rep.—67, 134, 360, Sto, 619, 635. 
Emmet, 1 Rep. —T24, 727, 742. 
Genesee, 1 Rep. th 
Grand ‘pci 1 Rep. —379, 469, 624, 663, 


Gratiot, 4 Rep.—391, 500, 508, 514, 
Hillsdale, 1 ey —108, i81, 182, ‘et 269, 2738, 


274. 
Huron, 1 Rep.—662, 666, 667, 678, 680. 
Ingham, 1 Rep. —115, 241, 262, 289, 347, 540. 
lonia, 1 Rep.—174, 175, 185, 192, 270, 272, 640. 
Jackson, 1. Rep.—45, 155, 710. 
Kalkaska, 1 Rep.—664, 674, 692, 697, 738. 
Kalamazoo, 1 Rep. —4b, 49. 
Kent, 3 Reps. —19, ~ 19, 113, 170, 219, 222, 
337, 340, 348, 563, 671, 8, 734, 736. 
Lapeer, 1 Rep. —246, "ue 549, 607, 740. 
Lenawee, 5 Reps. —165, 166, 167, 212, 213, 214, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 293, 383, 384, 438, 509, 
ms 660, 703, 708, 712, 713, 720, 721, 732, 735, 


~<a 1 Rep.—613. 

Macomb, 1 Rep.—403, 657. 

Manistee, 1 Rep. —551, 633. 

Mecosta, 1 Rep.—362, 518. 

Montcalm, 1 Rep.—318, 437, 441, 650. 
Monroe, 1 "Rep. —471, 739. 

‘Muskegon, 1 Rep. —372, 373, 546, 585, 733. 

Newaygo, 1 Rep.—494, "495, 544, “545, "671. 

Oakland, 1 Rep.—245, "O57, "267, 275, 395, 443. 

Oceana, 1 Rep.—398, 406, "711. 

Osceola, 1 Rep. —628, 

Ottawa, 1 Rep.—30, 112, 313, 421, 458, 639, 652 

Saginaw, 1 Eon. —574. 

Sanilac, 1 Rep.—417, 566, 654, 714. 

Shiawassee, 1 Rep. 160, 252. 

St. Clair, 1 Rep. —504, 

St. Joseph, 1 Rep. —2, 7 a 215, 266, 303. 

Tuscola, 1 Rep.—513, 54 

Van Buren, 2 Reps. he 3 ” 36, 60, 158, 159, 
285, 346, 355, 519, 610. 

Ww ashtenaw, 1 Rep —51, 52, 56, 

Wayne, 1 Rep 331, 367, 368, bes ‘618, 636. 

Wexford, 1 “a —1%. 

For the purpose of securing repre- 
sentatives to all delinquent Granges, 
we shall add to the list all that may re- 
port up to the last moment practicable, 
and delegates duly elected, who, at the 
Convention, show a receipt for dues 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1898, 
on which is endorsed “Entitled to rep- 
resentation,” should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Convention. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. JENNIE BUELL, Sec. 








THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





Dffice of the Secretary, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 17, 1898. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

In accordance with the provisions 
of its constitution and the resolution 
adopted at the session of 1897, the 
thirty-second session of the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry 
will be held in the city of Concord, 
New Hampshire, commencing on “the 
first Wednesday after the second Mon- 
day in November” (16th) at eleven 
o'clock a. m. 

The sessions of the Grange will be 
held in Phenix Hall. Accommodations 
for the National Grange have been se- 
cured at the Eagle Hotel (as head- 
quarters), at the rate of $2.00 per day 
each, for one week or more, including 
heat and light. By order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 


JOHN TRIMBLE, 
Secretary Naticnal Grange. 


THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL 
TO THE HOME. 





Part of paper read by Mrs. M. A. Gar- 
wood, at Kent County Grange. 

The school nowadays is almost a 
part of the home, and the home almost 
a part of the school. When we stop 
to think how many days out of every 
week our children spend in school, and 
how many years out of their natural 
lifetimes are spent here, we admit 
the one must be closely connected with 
the other. 

We may define home as the place 
in which we live, and school as an in- 
stitution of learning; yet a true home 
is an institution of learning in one 
sense, and at school teacher and pupil 
must feel at home in order to be suc- 
cessful. The parents’ greatest concern 
is for the prosperity of their children, 
their greatest desire is to know how 
they can best aid them in the great 
struggles of making a living for them- 
selves, and of becoming successful, 
useful citizens. The important ques- 





tion arises, what shall I educate my 


son or lanehiet4 for? What Simao 
will be most adapted to their needs; 
also in most cases the important ques- 
tion arises, how can I get the Means?” 
Kconomy must be used, the home 
must pay the bills. Therefore, there 
should be co- operation between the 
two. But I am sorry to say this is not 
always tlie cise. Some teachers and 
boards, through selfishness, work for 
money alone. On the other hang some 
parents, through ignorance, give thei; 
children wrong ideas while at home, 
that are very hard for the teacher to 
overcome at school. 

We believe in commencing in the 
primary grades with a plain, simple, 
practical, yet systematic, progressive 
and thorough training of the pupil, 





toward a specific end. To train hea, 
hand and eye; to develop the youth in- 
to true womanhood and manhood, into 
worthy citizenship, into success as 
scholar for business, farmer, mechanic 
or whatever line is desired. But let it 
be thorough. Hard times may come, 
banks may fail, but thoroughly trained 
people have uo fear. They have what 
money cannot buy or take away. 





THOUGHTS ON GRANGE WORK, 





(We regret to say that we can not find 
the letter accompanying the following 
most excellent article, and can not there- 
fore properly credit it. It is well worth 
reading, and if the writer will ‘come 
again,’’ we shall endeavor to be more 
careful.—Ed. 

I assert that the farm home of to- 
day has a right to be, and, if in the 
rights hands, is, the center of more ra- 
tional enjoyment, of more genuine 
happiness, than any other home in 
America. And I further assert, that 
next to the church of Christ there is 
no power or influence organized or un- 
organized, which has done and is doing 
as much to lift the farm homes of this 
land up to the level which is theirs by 
right, as the Subordinate Grange. The 
Patrons of Husbandry are a_ great 
chain binding the farmers of Maine to 
those of California, and those of the 
great lakes to those of the gulf, in 
“ties of human brotherhood stronger 
than bands of steel.” But this great 
chain, like all chains, is made up of 
links, and these links are the Subordin- 
ate Granges. And of this great chain 
as of all chains it may be truthfully 
said * a chain is never stronger than 
its weakest link.” 

Strong enthusiastic, pushing Subor- 
dinate Granges make strong Pomon: 
Granges, strong State Granges, and a 
strong National Grange. How shail 
we have these successful Subordinate 
Granges? 

The first essential to success in any 
line of work is complete harmony in 
the organization. Numbers are a great 
thing, but they are not a prime neces- 
sity; but harmony is. And the best 
way to obtain harmony? 

Now that leads us to another essen- 
tial for success in the Grange, and the 
two go together. Why is it that we 
hear it said so often that a revival of 
religion in a church always does away 
with quarrels and bitterness? Well, 
laying aside the purely religious fea- 
ture of the case, we should say it is 
because men get to see that the cause 
is greater than they are, and its suc- 
cess amounts to more than their petty 
bickerings. Just so with the Grange: 
if the members become duly impressed 
with the importance of the Grange 
work to themselves and their families 
and the whole farming class, the 
Grange will look large and_ their 
prejudices small. 

If we can only see what the Grange 
has done and is doing for the farm 
homes of our land; if we understand 
as we should, that it is the only organ- 
ized advocate of the farmers’ inter- 
ests in the halls of legislation, if we 
know, as we should know, that it is 
the only effective weapon with which 
the farmer can fight the trusts, com- 
binations, and varied iniquities of our 
modern commercial life, if we see all 
this as clearly as we ought, we will not 
permit ourselves to be a drag on such 
an organization. If we can not for- 
give the brother or sister in the order 
until the seventy times seven, then we 
will bury our feelings so deep that 
they will never be known. 

We spoke a long while ago about 
numbers. Harmony counts for more 
than numbers, but numbers. with 
harmony are a great thing, and we be- 
lieve the receipt we gave for harmony 
will work in procuring numbers. What 
gives such men as Dwight L, Moody 
and Francis Murphy their power? Sim- 
ply that they have a message, that 
they are very much in earnest about 
it, and they believe it to be of the ut- 





most importance that their fellow men 
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should hear this message. We, inside 
the order, well know that it is our own 
fault if the Grange is not a help to us 
in a great many different ways. If we 
are using it as we should, and getting 
the help from it we should, we will 
urge our fellows on every proper oc- 
casion to come in and share its benefits 
and blessings. And if we are in 
earnest we will bring them. 

And that brings us to another ele- 
ment of success, viz.: Regular attend- 
ance. Nothing is so discouraging ‘0 
hard-working officers and memb-rs as 
the absence, at important meetings, of 
those whose presence is almost a 
necessity. If you tell your neighbor 
that the Grange is a good thing and he 
ought to join, and then are absent 
from its meetings twice out of th:ee 
times with no real good excuse, he 
will think, and rightly too, that you 
are not very sincere. You will not be 
very apt to take his name. 

Now the sum of all this is, no soci- 
ety is worth belonging to which has 
not as its end and aim the lifting of 
humanity to a higher, happier, and 
better level, and when a society has 
this in view it deserves and should re- 
ceive our very best efforts. And we 
believe a knowledge of what the 
Grange has done in the past and its 
aims for the present, and its possibil- 
ities for the future will convince any- 
one who will be convinced that it is 
the society for the farmer. 

So much in general. “Now let us, as 
briefly as possible, say a few words 
specifically of Grange work. First of 
all, the Grange is a social order; as 
such let us make the most of it. Let 
us make our Grange hall the center of 
all that is happiest and brightest and 
best in our neighborhoods. 

The day of drudgery has about gone 
by for woman on the farm; in very 
few homes does she milk cows, feed 
calves or swine, or labor in the fields. 
The stall, the garden, and the field fur- 
nish for her table, fresh and attractive, 
what her city sister, of much larger 
income, often fails to get. The mail 
brings literature, instructive, useful, 
entertaining, and at prices within her 
reach. The only thing lacking is the 
social life which her city sister enjoys, 
and this in a large measure the Grange 
should, and, rightly managed, does 

furnish. And many farm home and 
farm neighborhoods bless the Grange 
for the good it has done along this line. 

And next, the Grange is a fraternal 
order and let us see that it is so in 
deed as well as name. The coldness 
and sometimes downright indifference 
shown towards the sick and needy of 
its communion has harmed Prot- 
estant Christianity more than all the 
Ingersolls. Last winter in Blanktown 
a collector for one of the fraternal 
orders called on a brother for his dues. 
The brother, although a liberal man, 
demurred at payment, saying “that he 
thought secret societies were hurting 
the church, and his money would do 
society more good in the church.” 
“Well,” returned the collector, “that 
imay be so, but one thing I do know, 
no member of a secret society is being 
helped by public or private charity in 
Blanktown, but plenty of members of 
the various churches are being helped 
by both.’ Let this reproach never b> 
cast at the Grange. Let us care for 
our own. We are not so apt to be 
‘alled on for financial assistance as 
other societies, but if we are, let it not 
be denied, and when a member is sick 
or in distress, let us show to the world 
that we are as truly fraternal. 

Next, let us prize our ritual. We be- 
lieve no one of the minor secret soci- 
eties has a ritual as full of grand 
thoughts and teachings that ennoble, 
as the Grange, and while we cannot 
speak from experience, yet we firmly 
believe that the Grange which keeps 
closest to the manual and carries out 
most fully the written and unwritten 
work of the order will, other things 
being equal, be the most successful. 

Let us not forget that the chief aim 
of our order is to develop a better and 


higher manhood ._ and womanhood 
amongst our members and in our 
Grange. Let us allow nothing that is 


coarse or vulgar ,but always aim to 
elevate. This does not mean that our 
Grange program shall be prosy or 
dull. The wit of a Burdette or a Twain 
may be as truly elevating and instruct- 
img as a sermon. But let us keep our 
Grange programs on a high literary 
level. Let us hold fast to the form: of 
parliamentary law as far as possible 
in our Grange work, that the Grange 
may fit us for our duties in publie life 
Whatever they may be. And let us 
not forget to pray. We are not speak- 
ing of petitions to the throne of grace, 





THE 


us make our wants and wishes known, 
and if our reasonable requests are not 
granted, the remedy is in our own 
hands, and if we do not apply it we are 
derelict in duty. 

And last, but by no means least, let 
us make use of the opportunities for 
co-operative buying offered by the 
Grange. 

This is no place to discuss trade con- 
tracts, but there is a saying older than 
the Grange, which reads like this: 
“But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” And we say 
that any Grange which does not use 
our trade contracts without fear or 
favor wherever and whenever it can 
make them serviceable is not getting 
out of the order what it should and 
what it is entitled to, and any member 
who fails to back his Grange up in 
this is doing himself and his fam/‘ly 
an injustice unless, to use the slaug 
phrase, he “has money to burn.” - 

We might speak of the duty of 
bringing in the childrem as early as 
possible and of making the Grange 
pleasant and useful to them; of many 
other features of Grange work, but 
this is too long already as we think of 
the many lines of work open to us, of 
the noble teachings of the Grange, of 
its possibilities if only we are faithful. 


eterinary Pepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 

















Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 


mare’s legs swell 
after standing in stable over night. 
She is not sick. The swelling leaves 
her after she is exercised. A. J. M., 
Avondale, Mich.—Give one dram tinct- 
ure digitalis and one of nitrate potash 
twice or three times a day in feed. 

Bone Spavin.—Five-year-old mare 
has bone spavin. It has caused lame- 
ness since last spring. She improves 
with exercise. I blistered her several 
times when I first noticed it. Can 
she be cured and bunch removed 
while kept at work? I. K. C., Ontario, 
Mich.—Try blisters once more. If they 
fail have her fired. She should have 
rest. 

Sprained Back.—lFour weeks ago my 
horse took colic; ever since then he 
has been stiff in hind quarters. When 
I turn. him he drags his hind legs; is 
losing flesh. P. W., Nashville, Mich.— 
When your horse had the colic he 
sprained his back, and if you will 
blister him with caustic balsam he will 
get well. Apply it to his back once 
every two weeks. Give him rest. 

Malignant Sore on Udder.—Cow has 
had sore, about the size of a silver 
dollar, on the upper front part of ud- 
der, for four months. Have applied 
weak solution of carbolic acid. The 
sore will scab over, then slough off. 
The general health of the animal 
seems good. W.S., Austerlitz, Mich.— 
Apply the point of a red-hot iron and 
burn over surface of sore. Then ap- 
ply iodoform and tannic acid twice a 
day. 

Mare Slobbers and lolls tongue.— 
Six-year-old mare froths at mouth 
while bit is in; also lolls her tougue. 
Have had her teeth examined; also 
tried every kind of bit I could, all 
without benefit. E. B. H., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—If her teeth are normal and 
mouth not sore you must overcome it 
by means of a bit. Keep on trying 
different ones. Dr. G. E. Hutton, of 
Holton, Kansas, makes a combination 
checking device that he guarantees to 
eure horses of such habits as your 
mare has. 

Sitfast—I bought a horse that had 
sore shoulders caused by collar. Sev- 
eral hard bunches on shoulder; would 
you advise cutting them out, and if 
so, should I cut skin off also? G. W. 
B., Swartz Creek, Mich.—Remove no 
skin or it will leave a sear. Cut 
through skin and dissect out bunch. 
You will find no trouble and it is 
not dangerous unless bunches are low 
and in front of neck, taking in large 
blood vessels. However, I do not think 
yours of that kind. 

Paralysis—A ewe lamb, weak in 
back and hind legs, falls down, gets up 
and goes a iittle way and falls again. 
Has been that way for two or three 
months. Does not appear to get bet- 
ter or worse. Appetite good and ani- 
mal is growing. <A gurgling noise in 
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but petitions to our public servants, 
from the highest to the lowest. Let 
the throat; was told it had grub in the 
head and was advised to use turpen- 
tine up the nostrils. Appears worse if 
it gets wet. A. G., Galloway, Mich.— 
Your lamb has met with an injury to 
back that causes a _ partial loss of 
power. I do not think you will find it 
profitable to feed and treat her. If 
she recovers at all it will be slow. 





Father Time’s 

scythe is a 
weapon that no 
man can es- 
cape. Sooner 
or later it must 
lay all men 
low. 

With prema- 
ture death it is 
different. Na- 
ture intended 
that every man 
should live a 
long and useful 
life, and die a 
peaceful, pain- 
less death. 
Men defeat the 
intention of a 
beneficent 
Providence by 
the manner in 
which they 
live, their disregard of the laws of health 
and their utter failure to protect health 
when it is threatened and restore it when 
it is lost. The most common result of neg- 
lect of health is that dread disease, con- 
sumption. Not many years ago it was con- 
sidered incurable. Now it is known that 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
cure 98 per cent. of all cases if taken in 
time. That is its record during a period of 
thirty years. Many of the thankful patients 
have permitted their names, experiences 
and photographs to be reproduced in Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
Any sufferer who wishes to investigate 
these cases may secure a copy of this book 
Jree, by sending 21 one-cent stamps /o 
cover cost of mailing only, to the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and then write to the patients them- 
selves. In consulting Dr. R. V. Pierce by 
letter, the sufferer consults a skillful spe- 
cialist who for thirty years has been chief 
consulting physician to the great Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, 
N.Y. With tke assistance of a staff of able 
physicians, he has successfully treated tens 
of thousands of cases of bronchial, throat 
and lung affections. He will cheerfully 
answer letters from all sufferers, without 
charge. Address the Doctor as above. 


‘*T had bronchitis for eighteen years and I was 
treated by three physicians, but all failed,” 
writes David Wartzenluft, Esq., of Shoemakers- 
ville, Berks Co., Pa. ‘‘They told me there was 
no cure forme. I then used Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and was entirely cured. My 
weight is now 172 ds.’’ 








A GREAT NEWSPAPER......... 


THE 
eee CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 


Is the great National Democratic 
Weekly Newspaper. 


It stands by the Chicago platform of 1896 and 
advocates the Free Coinage of Gold and Silver 
at a ratio of 16 to 1. 





Sent to new subscribers 
3 months for TEN CENTS. 
Address THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 
120-122 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Children Cured of 
Bed. Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington, Il. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 








PHYS-EQUINE 


A safe, sure and reliable cathartic 


FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 
Put up in convenient form for administration. 
Not only acts asa cathartic, but isa powerful 
liver and kidney invigorator, thereby improving 
the general health of the animal. For sale by 
druggists or sent on receipt of price, charges 
paid, 50c. per box or 6 boxes for $2.50. 

EQUINE REMEDY CO., Williamston, Mich. 


‘s KEYSTONE DEHORNING CLIPPERS 
ens EE SE 
: Quiet, Orderly, Gentle and Safe 


animal is the one that has been dehorned. 
It means animal comfort and that means 





lasting, 
ranted. Highest awards World’s Fair. Send 
for free circulars and prices before buying. 
A. C. BROSITS, Cochranville, Pa. 


ON—CUT OFF 


The easiest-working, ciosest- 

cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehornee 
is the latest 


(Zs SS IMPROVED 
a CONVEX DEHORNER 


Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart Mads 
on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free - 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 62 Christiana, Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago *alesroom 
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AT THE MICH. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
will begin Nov. 28 and continue four weeks. Mr. 
Aderhold has been re-engaged as instructor. 
Necessary expense, aside from railroad fare, not 
over $17.00. Send for circulars to 
PRES. J. L. SNYDER, Agricultural College, Mich. 
Five other special courses begin Jan. 2, 1899, 
and continue six weeks. 
“I - Taving recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
: from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer a portion of the entire lot at 
prices never before heard of in the Watch trade. Among 
the stock are 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE WATCES, in 
SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES, which we shall sell singly 
oF by the dozen to private parties or the trade, at the un- 
beard-of LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Yach and 


every wate! & pe P 
and each watch is accompanied with our guaran- 
tee for 20 years, Think ofit! A genuine Amcr- 
ican Style Movement watch, in solid gold-filled 
case, and —— 20 YEARS for $3.98. Those 
Wanting a first-class, reliable time-keeper at about 
one-third retail price, should order at once. Watch 
speculators can make money by buying by tho 
dozen to sell. CUT THIS OUT and send tov: and 
we will send @ watch to you C. 0. D., subject to 
examination, by express, upon approval. Iffound 
perfectly satisfactory, and exactly as represented, 
pay $3.98 and express charges, and it is yours, 
otherwise you do not pay one cent. Can we make 
& fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether you 
want ladies’s or gents’ size. Price per dozcn, 
$42.00. If full amount, $3.98 is sent with the 
order, we will include one of our special heavy GOLD 
FILLED CHAINS, which retail the world over, for $1.00. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCL CO., 19 Warren St. NEW YORK, 





FOLDING DASH CHURN , 


You can churn in less than 
nine minutes with it. Child nine PRS= 
years old can use it. No iron 
bearings to color butter. No glue 
used in construction. Agents sell 
50 to 75 churns a month. Good 
salesmen wanted. Permanent po- 
sition. Good pay. ee. 
CHAMPION CHURN C0., 2, 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. a 


WE NEED WORKERS. 
Sen Le women oe 70 900 Pe Wee 


learn a genteel 
profession that will bring you in hundreds of 
dollars. For particulars address 

LABADIE ART CO., 148 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





i 





FOR SALE. 49900 FARM 

° OF 80 ACRES. 
All improved. Two miles from railroad station. 
Lots of fruit of all kinds. Two good barns, gran- 
ary; three crock wells; a good house and cellar; 
good team; 2 cows; 40 sheep; farm tools; 50 
swarms of bees. Allin good shape. Everything 
to go with the place. N. L. HIGBIE, Elsie, Mich. 





Silk Fringe Cards,Love, Transparent, Escort & 
Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 
‘ : Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusions 
Leer ime &c. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 
{sf Visiting and Hidden Name Premiums 

All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


ECONOMY 






{HARNESS RIVETER, 


Pays for Itself Nearly Every Time it is Used. 


=< Repairs Harness, self-binder webs,belting,in fact any- 













Holds enough rivets to do $2.00 worth of repair- 
ing, yet sells at 60 cents. That’s why it’s called 
**ECONOMY.”’ 


his is the Riverter that Sells. 
Best thing out for agents. Some have sold as high 
as 4 or 6 dozen the first day. You can easily make 
from $5 to $10 per day. Send 60c. (in 2-cent stamps) 
. for sample and terms to agents. 


Ee FOOTE MFG. Co., 


hing where a well clinched rivet will serve the purpose 
’ . 


N BE CARRIED IN YOUR POCKET. 
- The Price is Right. 


Dept. B, Fredericktown, Ohio. 
N. B.—We have increased our facilities and are 
now able to fill all orders (including large lots as 
10 to 15 gross shipments) at once. 


What is Home Without Scissors‘? 


Good scissors, we mean, something that will cut and cut 


right. 


We have them. They are 8-inch scissors, full 
nickeled, the very best made, and fully guaranteed in 
every way, and sent postpaid FOR ONLY 70 CENTs. 


They are worth and sell regularly for $1. 
Address all orders to 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Det 








roit, Mich, 
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FALLING BY THE WAY-SIDE, 





The recent death of George W. 
Campbell, of Delaware, O., in his 


eighty-second year, takes away anoth- 
er of the old pioneers in the improve- 
ment of American fruits. He belonged 
to the past, made famous by such 
men as Wilder, Downing and Thurber; 
and we note also that another veter- 
an, Prof. J. L. Budd, of the lowa Agri- 
cultural College, will retire to private 
life at the end of the present year, and 
devote his remaining days to literary 
work. To Prof. Budd, more than any 
other man, the horticulturists and 
fruit-growers of Iowa owe a debt of 
gratitude. In the face of very strong 
opposition the Professor persistently 
declared that Iowa was a fruit state, 
and that the northern portion could 
produce as good fruit and as much of 
it as any other section. His experi- 
ments with different varieties, and his 
connection with the introduction of 
Russian apples and other fruits, made 
his name well known to horticulturists 
throughout tke Union. He and T. T. 
Lyon, of this State, are the veterans 
who connect the past with the present. 
The latter. however, is over 20 years 
older than Prof. Budd, and his whole 
life has been’ gpent in horticultural 
work. If the people of Iowa feel 
grateful to Prof. Budd for the grand 
work he did for that state, then Mich- 
igan should also honor the untiring 
and unselfish labor and earnest en- 
deavors of Mr, Lyon to improve the 
position of Michigan as the great fruit- 
growing State of the Union. He has 
lived to see it start from the bottom 
and reach the top of the ladder, and 
his work was a great help in its ad- 
vancement to first place. For long 
years to come the states of Iowa and 
Michigan will profit from the benefi- 
cent work of these students in the 
great field of fruit-growing, and the 
work of the fruit-grower will be great- 
ly simplified as the result of their un- 
tiring labor. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES FROM 
HARBOR. 


BENTON 





The peach orchards at Benton Har- 
bor are now the central attractions, 
and when orders come from points in 
New York, Ohio and Minnesota for en- 
tire car loads, the fact becomes evident 
that Michigan peach growers have a 
market for their produce. 

The prices for peaches here are some 
better than for the past two years, but 
the fact that every peach orchard has 
well developed fruit accounts for the 
constant shipment from this section by 
rail and boat, and the handsome re- 
turns to the owner. 

The fruit belt ig not limited to a dis- 
tance of five and six miles from the 
lake this year, but runs far out into 
tne country, which will encourage 
many new fruit farms. 

The basket factories, notwithstand- 
ing the owners were preparing for the 
rush all last winter, are overrun with 
orders. Double force of men, with 
night and day runs, finds the compa- 
nies compelled to ship by the car load 
from southern factories. 

From the north the West Michigan 
brings in every night for the boat 
twenty-five to thirty car loads. On the 
same road daily two heavy trains of 
twenty-eight to thirty cars run through 
here direct for Chicago. This is equally 
true of the Vandalia. However, the 
Big Four & Vandalia line carry out 
every night by the Armour refrigera- 
tors from forty to eighty cars, headed 
for Peoria, Toledo, Buffalo, Minneap- 
olis and local Indiana points. 

The Highland farm, lying ten miles 
from the lake, owned by M, A, Jen- 
nings, last year was outside the fruit 
limit, this year from twenty acres the 
owner will net $4,000. Mr. Jennings is 
shipping wholly by car to Indianapolis 
and lake points. 

The Morrill farm of 100 acres is 
loaded, and were it not that the EI- 
berta peach was unfortunately. dam- 
aged, the returns for the season would 
be $15,000. 

The L. T. Burridge farm of 90 acres, 
for which the owner has frequently 
refused $27,000, has a prize forty-acre 
peach orchard, from which fruit found 
ready market in Chicago at $2 there, 
and in many cases $4 per bushel, From 
the Hicks farm a three-acre lot netted 
the owner $2,050, Other fruit orchards 
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are netting generally $300 to $400 per 
acre. 

One farmer, in an adjoining county, 
mortgaged his farm three years ago 
for extensive improvements, for a 
$3,500 loan. This year he lifts the en- 
tire mortgage from the peaches alone. 

The returns through the banks at the 
Twin Cities here are estimated for each 
week to be from $80,000 to $90,000, 
and the beauty of this is that every 
man who has a peach orchard is get- 


ting his share of these returns. 
J. N. REED. 





> Michi F: er. 
NOTES FROM A. MARKET GAR- 


DENER. 


In The Farmer of August 20 some- 
one writes about the new method of 
raising celery by which a great deal 
more can be raised on the ground than 
by the usual way of four feet apart. 
We have just put down a flowing well 
which furnishes 50 barrels a day. We 
intend to build a stone basin beside it 
and tile the celery ground in such a 
manner that we ean irrigate it, and 
run off the water, when not needed, in- 
to the drain. I want to hear from the 
gardener who wrote in regard to it as 
to how we may best follow hig idea. 

When I wrote last spring I said 
transplanted onions were a failure 
with us. After that I bought a flat 
and set them out on high ground; by 
the first of August they were four 
inches through, and August 26 still 
growing. Now, I wonder what we wiil 
do with them? One grower says pull 
them green at the size wanted and they 
will ripen out the ground. Even then 
there is no market for onions by the 
bushel] at this time. 

I often see the question asked, 
how may a woman earn money? 
This market gardener’s wife has 
found out how she can. Since 
getting home from The Farmer excur- 
sion she has sown pansy seed for next 
year’s sale, enough to furnish 15,000 
plants. By turning the city water on 
in a spray and letting it run all night 
they will be up in two weeks. We sell 
at home and ship to other towns 
through the State, but that branch of 
the gardening business is managed by 
the other side of the firm, since it is 
become so extensive a man is needed 
to help, but is attended to personally 
by a woman in addition to the green- 
house work. I wonder how other gar- 
deners manage who are not near 
enough a town to use city water. We 
have a well and cistern besides the 
water works which we use on our 
ground as far as 200 feet of hose will 
earry it. 

This year when our tomatoes began 
to ripen they did not come fast enough 
for lack of rain, and we hired 200 feet 
of fire hose and turned on water in 
trenches that we made by running the 
wheel plow between the rows; in three 
days they were ripening fast, and we 
have no dry rot, though all around us 
people say theirs are all spoiled by it. 

A MARKET GARDENER. 


Livingston Co., Mich. 


BEST VARIETIES OF CHERRIES. 





In an article which appeared in the 
New York Tribune, Mr. Powell, the 
nurseryman and horticulturist, says 
that a good list of cherries takes in for 
the cooking varieties the Early Rich- 
mond, Morello, May Duke, Montmo- 
rency, Belle Magnifique, Olivet and 
Archduke. The Dukes have strong 
and erect branches, with sweet fruit, 
and the Morellos grow more spreading. 
But the two classes are placed togeth- 
er as garden fruits for cooking. The 
sour sorts are suitable for growing in 
almost any style, as dwarfs or eSpalier 
on our walls. They begin to bear when 
very young, and may be kept dwarf 
during all their bearing period. One 
of the grandest of the new cherries is 
the Windsor, classed among the Bigar- 
reaus, Others in this class, of highest 
rank, are Napoleon, Schmidt’s and Cen- 
tennial. The Heart cherries include 
the Black @artarian, Elton, Governor 
Wood, Coe’s Transparent and Black 
Eagle. If I were making out a list of 
choice sorts for home planting, I would 
take Early Richmond and grow it on 
dwarf trees. It ripens in June and 
bears very heavily, but is a_ trifle 
smaller than the old Morello. May 
Duke is another admirable cherry for 
home growing. Governor Wood proves 
to be one of the hardiest as well as one 
of the best of the early heart cherries. 
Napoleon Bigarreau is a magnificent 
cherry, large, handsome, firm, and of 


the highest quality. The tree bears 
enormous crops, and is a vigorous 


grower, Black Tartarian will never be 





displaced; no collection is complete 
without it. The trees are vigorous 
and bear immense crops. One of the 
noblest of the sour cherries is the Oli- 
vet. It is the largest of all this ‘class, 
ripening in June and July, and is fol- 
lowed closely by Montmorency, which 
ig a good mate. The yellow Spanish is 
a large yellow fruit, with a bright red 
cheek. Its quality is delicious, and the 
tree a model for growth and produc- 
tiveness. Governor Wood has been 
called for many years the standard for 
quality, but many others in the above 
list are fully its equals in all ways. 
The Centennial and Windsor are two 
of the latest claimants for favor. The 


shaded red, with firm flesh. It is a 
seedling of Napoleon Bigarreau, but is 
much larger and quite as good in qual- 
ity. It is said to be the best keeper of 
all the sweet cherries, and it ig also 
the most sugary of all. The Windsor is 
a very late cherry, very large and of 
the finest quality, It is recommended 
particularly for its late bearing. 





A PERTINENT QUERY, 





Petoskey, September 20, 1898. 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

What would be the result if plum 
growers would spray their trees soon 
as the fruit is picked’? Would it have 
a tendency to destroy the caterpillar 
worm which we now find so numerous 
on the fruit trees and baskets? In 
speaking with growers here they do 
not understand the full value of or 
methods of spraying, consequently 
much fruit is being lost. Large quan- 
tities of good plums are being shipped 
from here for 30 cents per bushel. deal- 
ers furnishing baskets. If not already 
thoroughly discussed, could you an- 
swer in your paper? 

J. H. S. 

It would certainly be a good thing 
to spray your trees after the fruit has 
been picked off. If this was done gen- 
erally by plum growers there would be 
much less work to do next spring. It 
would also be a good idea to turn a 
few hogs ihto your orchard to turn 
over the ground, eat the discarded 
fruit. and make away with the insects, 
which it harbors, or which take refuge 
in the ground around the trees. 


RUST ON ASPARAGUS. 





This is one of the most common and 
annoying pests which the asparagus 
grower has to encounter. In a recent 
bulletin of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station Prof. B. D. Halstead describes 
the fungus, and the result of experi- 
ments in treating plants attacked. He 
says the general appearance of a field 
badly infested with rust is that of an 
extremely early maturing of the plant. 
Instead of the ordinary green color, 
there is a brown hue, as though the 
vitality were destroyed. The rusted 
plants, when examined closely, are 
found to have the skin of the stems 
lifted in little blisters, and within these 
ruptures of the skin the color is brown. 
This brown color is due to multitudes 
of spores borne on the tips of fine 
threads, which form in clusters in cer- 
tain points. The threads from which 
the spores are produced are very tiny, 
but grow through the substance of the 
stem, causing an enfeebled condition 
of the plant. These spores are carried 
by the wind to other plants, and in 
autumn, a final form of spore appears, 
almost black in color. 

There is another form assumed by 
the fungus which may be found in 
early spring. This is called the ‘“clus- 
ter-cup stage,’ so named because the 
fungus produces minute cups from the 
asparagus stems, making, usually, an 
oval spot easily seen without a magni- 
fying glass. This stage of the fungus 
comes first in the series, and is seen 
upon volunteer plants that may grow 
along the roadside or in a field where 
old asparagus plants have not been 
destroyed. “This form of the rust 
last year,” says Dr. Halsted, “was 
quite common in vineyards and or- 
chards set upon old asparagus fields, 
where plants near the trees or trellises, 
out of reach of the cultivator, were al- 
lowed to grow.’ 

Various trial plots of asparagus at 


former is of immense size, a beautiful |. 





the experiment stations were treated 
with different fertilizers, and sprayed 
With various fungicides, namely: Bor- 
deaux mixture, soda-bordeaux hy- 
drate, and potash-bordeaux. It was 
the conclusion after these experiments 
that the spraying had very little effect. 
reducing the amount of rust but one. 
fourth. Effective treatment of the in- 
fested fields in autumn to prevent any 
spores of the rust from germinating in 
the spring, is likely to prove more efti- 
cacious than spraying. The spores upon 
old brush may be destroyed by burn- 
ing the asparagus stems, either as they 
stand in the field, or by cutting and 
throwing the brush into piles. 

By the latter method many of the 
small branches will be broken off and 
scattered upon the ground, giving 
a suitable place for the spores to re- 
main over the winter. For this reason. 
it would be safer to burn the plants as 
soon as they become brittle and life- 
less. The most effective destruction of 
spores would be by burning the whole 
field of standing brush. This work 
should be done in the autumn to pre 
vent the spores from wintering over. 
This operation is advocated by several 
European authorities who have stud- 
ied the subject. It is also suggested 
that, as many of the spores will be 
scattered upon the soil, it will be wise 
to sprinkle a thin coat of lime upon the 
ground and leave it there during the 
winter, If this is followed by turning 
under the surface soil in the spring, 
it will bury any spore that might still 
be living, so that they would be out of 
reach. 





According to the Fruit Trade Jour- 
nal the total quantity of apples ship- 
ped to all ports for the season of 18{)7- 
98 was 913,696 barrels, against 2,919).- 
S46 barrels for the season of 1896-7 
and over 2,000,000 barrels less than in 
that season. It will, however, be 
noted that the season of 1896-97 was 
the heaviest on record, the next high- 
est shipment being 1,450,326 barrels in 
the season of 1891-92. The largest 
quantity shipped the past season from 
the United States, 361,894 barrels. 
went from New York, and the heaviesi 
port of import was Liverpool, England. 
which received 490,138 barrels, or two 
and a half times as many ag London, 
the next heaviest port. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 


Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, III., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch 
wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really cost but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
one year. Catalogue giving afull description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, III., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axie. 


RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK COMES 
FROM A RELIABLE NURSERY. 


THE MONROE NURSERY, 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS, Monroe, Mich., 
Is the Oldest, Largest and Best in Michigan. 


Agents Wanted. - Catalogues free. 


ZUMA LANDS @.; 


ited in De Witt and 
Jcae stg Counties. 
well as Stock Hates 
fro: 








quire wi 
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description 
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details 
free, 


ADDRESS 


EH FORDTRAN + 


THOMASTON 
DE WITT CO TEXAS 








etc. Large stocks of Pear, 
supply of Small Fruits. 






Birch. 


44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 





Finest lot of PEACH TREES in the country, free from borers, scale 
Plum, Apple, Cherry, Apricot, Quince. 
Headquarters for 


‘Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs. 


Extra fine lot of Teas Weeping Mulberry, Kilmarnock, N A 

Wisconsin Weeping Willows: a kasd Wneine 
44 greenhouses filled 
Correspondence and personal inspection solicited. Catalogue and price list 





yellows, 
mmense 


Camperdown Elm and Cut Leaved Weeping 
with Roses, Palms, Ficus, Geraniums, etc. 
free. 45th year. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 40, Painesville, O. 
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= Che Dairy. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested in 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 








For The Michigan Sila, =. oo 
THE DEMANDS OF THE MARKET. 





A study of market conditions is one 
of the surest ways to profit by the sea- 
son’s work in the garden and field. 
There is no use questioning the rea- 
sons for a demand, nor trying to 
change it to suit your own purpose; it 
is only necessary, and quite essential, 
to cater to that demand, If white- 
shelled eggs are wanted, and paid lib- 
erally for, in a certain market, it is 
better to select them out and sell them 
there. It may be a mere whim or ¢ca- 
price, but its existence is a sufficient 
excuse to the farmer to meet it. Like- 
wise if yellow-skinned poultry sells 
better than white-skinned, it is unwise 
not to supply that kind of poultry. 
These seem like simple and may be 
absurd illustrations, but they go to 
show a general principle which must 
be followed in everything. 

The large city markets represent the 
whims and fashions of the public, and 
the farmer who can study the de- 
mands, and anticipate them, will make 
money. The fact is there is a fashion 
all of the time in fruits, vegetables, 
meats, provisions or something. The 
public demand seems to bein favor of 
one thing this season, and something 
else the next. It does not pay the 
farmer to spend his time trying to 
educate the public out of whimsical 
notions; he will have his hands full in 
catering to its peculiar demands. 

If possible the farmer should study 
the markets so closely that he. can 
draw pretty good conclusions for the 
future. It is by anticipating the de- 
mands of the people that big profits 
are made. This is true in almost 
every line of business, and the farmer 
is not doing more than the city mer- 
chant in trying to read the future of 
his trade. Thus it may be assumed 
that apples will be high-priced late 
in the fall when the crop is a small 
one, and by holding them larger prof- 
its may be reaped. : 

When the wheat crop is enormous it 
lay be necessary to sacrifice a part of 
it for feeding purposes because the low 
crop of hogs or beef cattle may indi- 
cate a big shortage in provisions. ‘The 
corn that is selling below the cost of 
raising may be diverted to some other 
channel with a little ingenuity so that 
it will after all pay well. In fact, the 
farmer who keeps abreast of the times, 
and studies the markets, is often pre- 
pared to take advantage of emergen- 
cies that less informed people would 
fail to see until too late. 

Massachusetts. Cc. S. WALTERS. 

(Other conditions being equal, the 
most successful farmer, who depends 
upon his own exertions, is one who 
makes it his constant aim, not only to 
study and cater to the present, but to 
the future demands of the market. 

There is another class of farmers 
who constantly chase the markets. 
Their Sense of perception and discrim- 
ination applies only to the present, and 
they are often behind in securing a 
fair compensation for goods of even su- 
perior merit. It will probably always 
“be thus” with some poor unfortu- 
nates.—Ed.) 





A BARN FOR FORTY COWS. 


A gentleman with a large farm and 
no buildings asks me to plan for him 
a barn to stable forty cows, some 
young stoek, horses, ete. He wants 
the barn to cover all with the least 
waste room possible, but not to be 
Without convenience and efliciency: 

Fig, 1 shows the ground plan of this 
barn. I have made it 44x70 feet in 
size. he basement is ten feet in 
height, not that 8 feet would not serve, 
but I wished to make it lighter and 
airier than that height would be. Win- 
dows are provided at W, W, etc. Doors 
at D, D, D. It will be seen that tliere 
is a driveway clear through the barn 
behind the cows, although the cows 
must first be turned out before the 
wagon can pass through. Scott’s stalls 
are used. I have never seen anything 
that suited me so well as these stalls. 
It is usual to build a building first and 
to fit the interior arrangements later. 
This often puts posts where they are 
much in the way. We did not do this 





in this barn, for the stalls were all Jo- 
eated- and the barn built to suit. None 
of the posts come in the way of stalls 
or driveways, 

The only thing that I do not just 
like is that the inner row of cows will 
be away from the light. The stalls in 
the horse stable should not be too high 
nor should the box stalls, then the 
light from the windows provided on 
that side will pass over to the cows. 
Hay is thrown down through two 
chutes in each alleyway and ventila- 
tion will take place through these 
chutes. 

Meal and bran bins will be on the 
second floor and grain feed spouted 
down into alleys. There is provided 
a driveway through the center of 
the barn (transversely) above the base- 
ment floor; it is reached by an ap- 


claimed that the men are the best sub- 
jects to aim at, since they are more 
liable to be in error than their wives 
and daughters. However, laying aside 
all feelings of gallantry on the subject, 
let us regard it strictly on its merits, 
and see wherein the ladies hold the 
balance of power to dairy success. You 
know that cleanliness being next to 
godliness, it is also the main plank in 
the platform of good dairying. Who 
will not say but what the average wo- 
man is more cleanly tham the average 
man? In this we have the key to the 
whole situation. It is woman’s refining, 
cleanly influence on modern dairying 
that materially helps to keep it at the 
high plane it occupies to-day. What a 
dairyman will often regard as perfect- 
ly clean and sweet enough, his wife 





will consider foul. It is simply two 
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FIG, 1-GROUND PLAN. 


proach over a cistern, as shown in Fig. 
2, which is a cross-section. This barn 
is framed with  joist-construction 
throughout, not a_ stick of timber 
larger than two inches thick being 
used except in the short post under 
middle of joist bearer; this may be a 
solid stick. There is no wood used sn 
Lasement floor; hard earth serves in 
horse stable and cement under the 
cows and for the trenches. There are 
six bents, 14 feet apart. 

Water from the cistern will be avail- 
able in each stall if desired, or can be 
drawn off to the yard. The gambr2l 
roof looks well and is rather economic- 
al of space. It takes off the appear- 
ance of height that would come from 
using higher side walls to get the same 
storage capacity. The driveway should 
not be wider than the 14 feet between 
bents, as light and air must not be 
shut out of a stock barn more than 1s 
absolutely necessary. 

JOSEPH E. WING. 

(One thing about this plan we like is 
that the barn is built after a complete 
and definite plan, and the frame cou- 
struction does not interfere with the 
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different ways of looking at the sub- 
ject. 

If women had the superintendence 
of cow stables, don’t you suppose that 
three-fourths of the stables in this 
country would be much cleaner and 
sweeter than they are? It is on natur- 
al instinctive cleanliness that woman 
scores her great point in dairy work. 
When she combines that with skill, 
complete success almost invariably re- 
sults. 


not, at least not from the standpoint 
of the best dairy experts. This, at 
least, when it comes to manufacturing 
butter on the modern approved plan 
If the dairyman, however, takes his 
milk to a creamery or cheese factory, 
and has a cleanly wife who oversees 
things about the dairy, happy is the 
manufacturer, for the chances are that 
he will receive good milk. 

Nothing gives me more genuine sat- 
isfaction than to see the average farm- 
er’s wife converted to modern progres- 
sive butter-making ideas, for I know 
the scrupulous cleanliness is inherent 
in her and can be depended on, and 
this controlling the process of manu- 
facture will result in butter gilt-edged 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious. 
Men ghould be imitators of their wives 
more when it comes to cleanly dairy 
methods, for in most cases I don't 
think it will hurt them a bit. 

In order to take the work from a 
weary wife’s shoulders, and it is high- 
ly commendable too, a dairy husband 
will often cleanse ‘the milk utensils and 
perform other such duties usually done 





by female hands. He has here a 
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final arrangement of stalls, partitions 
and mangers. Another good thing is 
the use of joist construction. Were we 
to build a large barn we should refuse 
to use large timbers almost entirely 
above the sills. The tool house we re- 
cently built on our farm is of this con- 
struction, and proves perfectly satis- 
factory.—Ed.) 





WOMAN’S RELATION TO DAIRY- 
ING. 





I sometimes think if it were not for 
the ladies—noble wives of farmers 
—dairying in this country would be an 
utter failure. In our dairy talks and 
admonitions, through the agricultural 
press, we appeal, through habit prob- 
ably, constantly to the men represent- 
ing the business, with scarcely a 
thought of what credit is due their 
side partners, the ladies. 

As most lectures are given on the 
“mistakes of dairying,” it might be 


FIG. 2-SECTIONAL VIEW. 


chance to show his manhood and good 
sense by doing the work as conscien- 
tiously as does his faithful spouse. It 
is for their common profit, whichever 
thoroughly performs it. If a dairyman 
always keeps his milking stable sweet 
enough so that his wife can walk 
through it without turning up her nose, 
he can set it down that he has a stable 
he need not be ashamed to open up to 
the inspection of anybody. 









all others. 


points to all others. 





I wish that dairymen would take 
this subject under consideration and 
study more carefully the methods of 
their wives. Women as a rule are not 
fitted for the heavy work of general 
dairying and should not be forced into 
it. They can and do, however, assist 
and infuse into the business the ad- 
mirable feature I have here delineated. 
Take woman’s supporting influence 
out of the dairy, and it would be like 
removing the foundation from a house. 

GEORGE E, NEWELL. 

(It is true that dairy women, as a 
class, may be considered more cleanly 
than dairy men, but we have often had 
an opportunity to see both sexes more 
or less extensively engaged in the 
business. And we sincerely believe 
that the average dairyman is not given 
due credit in this matter. "We have 
personally visited a large number of 
dairies and creameries in this State. 
The young men who make the butter 
are very generally neat in personal ap- 
pearance, and the most scrupulous 
cleanliness is exacted in every detail 
of work in the whole plant. 

Again, we have visited many a dairy 
presided over by some lady member 
of the household, in which not a 
“speck of dirt’ could be found, and 
the skillful operator was typically neat 
—and sweet. But, we are sorry to say. 
we have personally witnessed several 
instances on farms in which the wom- 
en, who manipulated the milk, cream 
and butter (?) were very ‘“slouchy,” 
and their heroic manipulations still 
worse. Happily, none of these last- 
named individuals will feel hurt at 
our remarks, for they do not read this 
paper.—Ed.) 
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-Dairymen!! 


Mail us your name and address and we 
will send you, free of charge, a copy of 
the PRACTICAL DAIRYMAN in its 
new dress, issued under its new man- 
agement, together with Prospectus of 
the work it proposes to undertake and 
the field it will cover. Address, 
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BEET SUGAR IN MICHIGAN, 


Word comes from Essexville, near 
Bay City, where Michigan’s first beet 
sugar factory has been built, that it is 
ready to begin operations at once, and 
that the time of commencement has 
been set for October 3, at which date 
farmers have been notified to turn in 
their crops of beets. There are, it is 
estimated, nearly 1,900 acres of beets 
in Bay county alone, and neighboring 
counties have enough more to give the 
factory. a full season. The beets which 
have been tested at Essexville thus far 
have been found entirely satisfactory, 
so far as the percentage of saccharine 
matter is concerned, and especially re- 
markable for purity. The chemist, 
who has had several years’ experience 
in Nebraska, says he never saw beets 
that averaged so well in this respect. 
The results of this season’s work at the 
Essexville factory will be watched 
with much interest, as two other fac- 
tories have been projected in the State, 
and their completion will undoubtedly 
depend upon results attained at the 
Essexville factory. There is no doubt 
but that sections of this State ean pro- 
duce sugar beets of the best quality; 
the great problem to be solved is 
whether or not they can be manufac- 
tured into sugar at a profit. The State 
bounty will help answer this question 
in the affirmative. 


Thomas F. Bayard, the distinguished 
Statesman, died at Dedham, Mass., 
Wednesday afternoon after an illness 
of six weeks. He was a native of Del. 
aware and represented that State for 
three terms in the United States Sen- 
ate. During President Cleveland’s first 
term he was Secretary of State, and 
when Mr. Cleveland entered upon his 
second term, Mr. Bayard was made 
minister to England, which position be 
held until the close of the administra- 
tion. He was nearly 70 years of age. 
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AMERICAN ‘PRODUCTS IN 
EUROPE. 





In a report to the State Department 
on the trade of Austria-Hungary for 
1897, the United States Consul at 
Vienna ascribes the general decrease 
in the exports to this county to the 
fact that the same goods are how man- 
ufactured in the United States and can 
be sold there at the same or lower 
prices than the Austrian goods, The 
report is that American silk is being 
sold in Lyons, the real silk center of’ 
Europe, and that French manufactur- 
ers are buying it in large quantities, 
especially that used for lining pur- 
poses, to take the place of that former- 
ly imported from Austria and Ger- 
many, There is a falling off in the de- 
mand for pearl goods and for glass- 
ware, due to the popularity and supe- 
riority of the American product. It is 
frankly admitted, the consul says, that 
the American cut glass is finer and 
more elegantly cut than any manufac- 
tured in Europe. The American bicycle, 
according to the consul, finds favor 
with the wheelmen, notwithstanding 
its higher price over those of domestic 
make. He thinks that if the United 
States manufacturers desire to get 
their wheels into the foreign market, 
they should be satisfied with a little 
less profit and try to make easier 
terms for their agents. The wheels 
sent from America are generally with- 
ont mud-guards, brakes or other neces- 
sities, and the agent is put to the ad- 
ditional expense and trouble of sup- 
plying them. 

There is a growing demand for 
American canned goods but high prices 
prevail because the goods go through 
the hands of middlemen. The- con- 
sul at Antwerp, Belgium, reports that 
the exports from that country to the 
United States in 1896 were valued at 
$9,437,700, an increase of 5 per cent 
over the preceding year, and the im- 
ports direct from the United States 
in 1896 were valued at $37,504,800, an 
increase of 31 per cent over 1895. An 
important increase in the consumption 
of beer is noted, amounting to about 
fifty-one gallons per capita. Figures 
are also presented showing large in- 
creases in importations in a number of 
articles from the United States for the 
first eight months of the fiscal year 
1897 over the corresponding period of 
1896, notably in starch and non-edible 
products, timber, rye, barley, oats, 
eorn, and buckwheat 

From the Ghent consular district a 
report on the commerce for 1896 says 
the cotton mills are employing more 
and more American cotton. The de- 
mand for the raw material is annually 
increasing by reason of the larger 
number of spindles in motion. The 
importation of American hardware on 
the market shows’ considerable in- 
crease, The introduction of American 
bicycles was also marked during 1896 
and with present quotations United 
States manufacturers will strongly 
compete. with their foreign rivals. 





TO INVESTIGATE THE CONDUCT 
OF THE WAR. 

At the request of Secretary of War 
Alger, the President has appointed a 
commission to investigate the conduct 
of the late war with Spain. Some 
trouble has been experienced in getting 
men with the experience and ability 
necessary to serve on the commission. 
As finally made up its personnel is as 
follows: Major Gen. Granville M. 
Dodge, of Iowa, chairman; Col. J, A 
Sexton, Illinois; Capt. E. P. Howell, 
Georgia; Major Gen. J, M. Wilson, 
chief of engineers of United States 
army; Hon. Chas. Denby, of Indiana, 
late minister to China; ex-Goy. Geo, A, 
Woodbury, of Vermont; ex-Gov. James 





Gen. H. McD, McCook, a retired, offi- 
cer of the army, and Major Stephen 
Cc. Mills, of the regular army, secre- 
tary. 

The commission had a meeting with 
President McKinley on Saturday, at 
which was outlined the work which 
it was expected to accomplish. The 
President said that complaints had 
been directed especially at the sur- 
gecn-general’s and the commissary- 
general’s departments of the army, 
and he suggested that the management 
of these departments during the war 
should receive especial consideration 
at the hands of the commission. He 
also said that the entire military organ- 
ization should, if it appeared neces- 
sary, be made the subject of inquiry; 
that in all cases the commission should 
go to the bottom of all subjects inves- 
tigated; and do its work without fear 
or favor. 

Undoubtedly the commission will do 
much good in acquainting the public 
with the exact facts regarding the op- 
erations of the army, and thus enable 
them to judge better of the work of 
the various departments which had to 
do with its equipment and care. There 
is one point of weakness that will in- 
terfere materially with the proposed 
work of the commission, and that is its 
inability to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, or to make them testify ex- 
cept of their own free will. It ig like- 
ly that a commission will be author- 
ized by Congress when it convenes, and 
given such power as is necessary to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
whole subject. This we regard as a 
positive necessity, both to settle the 
question of past responsibility, and to 
point out-any weakness in the laws 
now in force regarding the mobiliza- 
tion and management of the army dur- 
ing a time of war. We suspect that 
the present volunteer system requires 
a gocd deal of changing before it be- 
comes as effective as it should be, and 
now is the time to find out its defects 
and have them remedied. 





HAVE TROUBLES OF THEIR OWN, 





One of our Australian exchanges 
publishes the following in its editorial 
columns: 


The recent expulsion of students 
from the Queensland Agricultural Col- 
lege and the subsequent resignation 
of Professor Shelton—the principal 
—makes it pretty evident that a spe- 
cialist in agriculture is not necessarily 
an excellent administrator of a col- 
lege or a born governor of men or 
boys. Agricultural students as a rule 
are “hard cases,” they know as much 
as the principal, even in his own spe- 
cial department, and “a tarnation sight 
more” about anything else that he 
cal speak to them upon. Besides that, 
they are full of vim and bubbling over 
with an exuberance of animal spirits 
that brooks no restraint, and in- 
clines them to rebellion upon any pre- 
text whatsoever. Generally they have 
a grievance, more or less real; and 
what they need is a man that can re- 
dress it without delay or fuss. Such 
a man is perhaps hard to find; but it 
is better that the principal of an Ag- 
ricultural ‘College should be a capable 
administrator without technical knowl- 
edge than be an expert in anything 
or everything but the science or art of 
governing the college aright. 

Prof. Shelton has been connected 
with the Queensland Agricultural Col- 
lege for some time. He is an Ameri- 
can by birth and education, and is 
well and favorably known in this 
State in connection with agricultural 
education. The young men simply 
got tired of him, and, without any 
good reason, set out to accomplish his 
removal. They have succeeded, as 
such movements always do, but we do 
not believe the college will be stronger 
or the position filled more acceptably, 
and for its best interests, than when 
Professor Shelton was its head. 
Young men frequently make the mis- 





A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania; Major 


take of antagonizing their best friends, 





and it is only when long years of ex. 
perience have opened their eyes that 
they become aware of the foolishness 
of their actions. It is very difficult to 
retain the good-will of a lot of young 
men and yet maintain discipline among 
them. And yet discipline in a college 
is as necessary as its professors and 
text books. A college cannot prosper 
where it is not enforced. 





FAVOR JUSTICE TO AMERICAN 
PORK PRODUCTS. 


A cable dispatch from Berlin says 
that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hamburg has taken up the fight in be- 
half of American pork. Published sta- 
tistics show there has not been a single 
ease of trichinosis in Prussia or Ham- 
burg, due to American pork, for fifteey 
years. The report concludes: “While 
these facts are not disproved and the 
statements as to the adulteration of 
American lard are uncorroborated, eyi- 
dence has been found showing that all 
repressive measures egainst foreign 
and especially against American meats 
must be held to be unreasonable and as 
gravely injuring German economic jn- 
terests.” The entire press of Ham- 
burg, with a single exception, supports 
these statements, and the liberal press 
of Russia is beginning to agitate the 
matter in view of the increasing price 
of meats. It is no longer to be doubted 
that the embargo placed upon Ameri- 
can pork products was not the result of 
a belief in their unhealthfulness, but 
simply to protect the hog-raisers 9f 
Germany from American competiiioa. 
It was believed that this would be 
more effective than placing a duty up- 
on them. The result has been that the 
price of meat has been so greatly ad- 
vanced that it ig beyond the means of 
the great mass of the German people ut 
present and has been the cause of 
much misery among the lower Classes. 





GROWTH OF TIN-PLATE INDUS- 
TRY IN UNITED STATES. 





The announcement that the former 
owners of the largest tin-plate estav- 
lishment in the world have disposed of 
their works at Swansea, Wales, and 
are about to establish a manufactory 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg, adds inter- 
est to some figures just compiled by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics re- 
garding the tin plate productions and 
importations of the United States dur- 
ing the past decade and including the 
fiscal year just ended. 

Tin plate, as is well known, was uot 
produced in any considerable quantities 
in the United States prior to 1891, The 
tariff act placing a duty of 2.2c per 
pound on tin plate was enacted Oc- 
tober 1, 1890, and the government sta- 
tistics of tin plate production cover the 
period beginning with July 1, 1891. 
The production in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1892, was 13,646,719 
pounds; in the following year, 99,816,- 
202 pounds; in the fiscal year 1894, 
139,223,467 pounds; in the fiscal year 
1895, 193,801,073 pounds; in the fiscal 
year 1896, 307,228,621 pounds; in the 
fiscal year 1897, 446,982,033 pounds, 
and for the fiscal year 1898, ig estimat- 
ed by- experts at 640,000,000 pounds, 
the official figures for the year being 
not yet available. Meantime the de- 
crease in importations of tin plate has 
kept pace with the increase in domestic 
production. The imports of the fiscal 
year 1891 were 1,036,489,074 pounds, 
being much above the former average 
by reason of the desire of importers to 
anticipate in importations the tariff 
rates imposed by the act which went 
into effect during that fiscal year, Those 
of the fiscal year 1892 were 422,176,202 
pounds; those of 1893, 628,425,902 
pourds; those of 1894, 454,160,826 
pounds; of 1895, 508,038,938 pounds; of 
1896, 385,138,923 pounds; of 1897, 230,- 
073,683 pounds; and those of 1898, 171,- 
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662,545 pounds. According to official 
figures, each year since 1892, there has 
been an arnual increase of about 50 
per cent in the production of tin plate 
in the Urited States, andsincethat time 
there has been a steady fall in impor- 
tations until those of 1898 were but 
about one-fourth of the average annual 
importations prior to the date at which 
the manufacture of this article in the 
United States began. The decrease in 
the amount of money sent out of the 
country in the purchase of tin plate is 
even more strongly marked than that 
relating to the importations. The value 
of the tin plat- imported in 1889 was 
$21,222,653. while that for 1898 was 
but $3,809,148, being but about one- 
sixth of the amount sent out of the 
country for this purpose in 1889, 





A CAMPAIGN FULL OF LESSONS. 
It is noted that but few men fell 
out of the ranks on account of the 
heat in the march of 170 miles from 
the Atbara camp to Omdurman. Very 
few were invalided, and these were at 
once placed on passing steamers to be 
conveyed to the main hospital at Ber- 
ber. Men, horses, mules and camels 
were so well looked after that they ar- 
rived in front of Omdurman in a con- 
dition to fight and win. Our War De- 
partment may perhaps learn some- 
thing from General Kitchener about 
providing for a large army in a torrid 
climate. His victory over the Dervish- 
es is less creditable than his victory 
over the physical and climatic diti- 
culties of his extraordinary campaign. 
—Baltimore Sun. ‘ 
The general desire of a large por- 
tion of the American press to belittle 
the achievements of the American 
army, and of Americans generally, is 
nothing new. The same fault-finding 
and unjust criticism was indulged in 
during the war of the rebellion, when 
the Confederate generals and Confed- 
erate methods were extolled at 
the expense of the methods of 
the men at the head of the 
Union army. Let us Iook back at this 
campaign of Sir Herbert Kitchener, 


and see what he has accomplished, the 
time necessary and the cost of the 
war, and then compare it with what 
the American army did, the time re- 
quired, and the probable cost of the 
same to the people. The Kitchener 
campaign, which has just been ended, 
began in the spring of 1896, two years 
and four months before its completion. 
At ihat time Sir Herbert began ad- 
vancing up the Nile with a force cf 
about 30,000 men, 10,000 of which 
were regular British troops. He had 
been some years organizing the 20,000 
native troops, mostly commanded by 
British officers. The objective point 
was Dongola, which was finally cap- 
tured in the fall of that year. Sir 
Herbert then returned to England for 
a time, while preparations were made 
for a grand but deliberate advance on 
Omdurman. 

The army wintered at Dongola, and, 
later than in the previous summer, 
again in 1897, took up its march south- 
ward. The direct objective mark was 
Abu Hamed, just where the Nile, after 
flowing north, turns south-westward 
for 200 miles before resuming its 
course to the Mediterranean. Abu 
Hamed was captured August 7 after 
a brisk fight. Sir Herbert then rested 
as he had done during the previous 
fall, and began to extend the railroad 
southward, while complete and regu- 
lar communication was kept up with 
the cities in the north, and camel 
trains were established between Wady 
Halfa and Abu Hamed. Overland 
caravan communication with Suakim 
on the Red Sea was also opened, and 
a telegraph line was set up. 

After the defeat inflicted by the 
Abyssinians on the Italians two years 
previous, the latter had Still clung on 
to Kassala, and on December 22, 1897, 
that place was taken over by the 
British by a_ previous arrangement 
with the Italian government and a tel- 
egraph line was run out from Masso- 
wah, the dervish outposts on the Up- 
per Atbara were occupied, and every- 
thing was made ready for a crushing 
blow early in the spring of the present 
year, The opportunity came in April. 

Early in March Sir Herbert’s gun- 
boats, by a flank movement, were able 
to destroy the dervish forts at Shendi 
and the fortified town of Metamma, 
hearly 100 miles up the Nile from Ber- 


ber. This move forced the main der- 
vish force, which had occupied these 
towns as a base, to move northward. 
Their enemy thus obtained a position 
in their rear. i 

On April 8th their camp near the At- 
bara river was attacked by Sir Her- 
bert’s combined forces in so sudden 
and intrepid a manner that the dervish 
rout was complete, over 2,000 being 
killed; the chief Emir in command, 
Mahmoud Ahmed, and 4,000 of his fol- 
lowers were made prisoners. The rest 
of his army was forced to flee across 
the desert, without arms or supplies 
of any kind, in hopeless confusion, 

Following this brilliant feat, the An- 
glo-Egyptian forces rested on their 
laurels to await a rise in the Nile, 
which should occur about the middle 
of July. The railroad was completed 
from Abu Hamed to Berber; the whole 
army was assembled at the camp at 
Atbara, reinforcements were hurried 
forward, both from Cairo and across 
the desert from Suakim, and the gun- 
boats were put in their best fighting 
form. 

In due time the Nile rose and the 
march began. The Anglo-Egyptian 
forces were assisted by a flotilla of ten 
steamers, all armed with the latest 
quick-firing guns and Maxims, and 
three unarmed steamers. These pass- 
ed the Fifth Cataract on July 18th, 
and then cruised as far as Shabluka, 
at the foot of the Sixth Cataract. It 
was thought that the rapids of Merreh, 
some thirty miles north of Khartoum. 
would prevent their further advance; 
but this seems not to have been the 
case. 

Finally the forces of Sir Herbert 
reached the neighborhood of Omdur- 
man, a fortified place on the Nile op- 
posite Khartoum, and were attacked 
by the army of the dervishes, and 
after a desperate struggle the latter 
were totally defeated, and Omdurman 
and Khartoum surrendered to the vic- 
torious Anglo-Egyptian army. 

This campaign was the work of two 
years, during which the army, already 
organized, was put in the finest pos- 
sible shape. Every weakness in the 
rank and file was removed, and de- 
fects in the various departments elim- 
inated. If there had been any failure 
in the organization of such an army, 
with unlimited time and unlimited 
means at the command of those 
responsible, they would have shown 
themselves incapables. But if Sir Her- 
bert had to recruit, organize, equip, 
arm and drill that army, transport it 
700 miles by water, and close a com- 
paign within one hundred days, does 
any man living think he would have 
attempted it, or if he did, that he 
would have carried it out successfully? 
His army must have cost many nil- 
lions of dollars during the two years it 
was being put in shape, before war 
was declared against Spain, yet our 
war was ended first, and certainly the 
results have been as great as those 1¢- 
complished by Sir Herbert and his fine 
army. Let us look this matter over 
candidly, and then we shall recognize 
the magnificence of our victory, and 
the light cost in lives and money with 
which it was attained. 





Last winter the legislature of Wis- 
consin passed a law with the avowed 
intention of stopping gambiing at 
fairs. It is very peculiar in its pro- 
visions, rewarding such fairs as are 
conducted in a clean and honorable 
manner. The law reads as follows: 

Any county or district agricultural 
society, upon filing with the auditor of 
state aflidavits of the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, showing what sum 
has actually been paid out during the 
current year for premiums, not includ- 
ing races, or money paid to secire 
games or other amusements, and that 
no gambling devices or other viola- 
tions of law were permitted, together 
with a certificate from the secretary of 
ported according to law, shall be en- 
state society showing that it has re- 
a sum equal to 40 per cent of the 
titled to receive from the state treasury 
amount so paid in premiums, but in no 
ease shall the amount paid to any so- 
ciety exceed the sum of $200. 





Our readers will notice by the advertise- 
ment on another page that the Star Mfg. Co., 
of New Lexington, Ohio, are with us again 
this season. These people report a very 
satisfactory trade during the past season, 
which is, initself, a first class indorsement 
of the high quality of their sweep and power 
grinding mills. They have improved their 
machines for this season’s trade so as to 
materially increase the capacity and gen- 
eral efficiency. They have been in business 
a long time and have the reputation of sup- 
plying high quality of goods and dealing 
honestly and fairly with the public. Write 
them for circulars and prices before buying 





a feed grinder of any kind. 





SEVERAL GOOD FAIRS, 





» OWOSSO’S STREET FAIR. 


Owosso’s Street Fair opened on 
Tuesday, Sept. 20, with a big crowd. 
Many fakirs and gamblers were early 
on hand to seize the people’s money. 
They were all arrested, but resumed 
the next day and continued to beat 
the people till the close of the fair. 
Stock Was not well represented, only 
one exhibition of cattle showing. 
Convis & Carmody were easily ahead 
in the exhibit of buggies, farm imple- 
ments and engines. A number of 
well-known makes of farm wagons 
were shown in addition to a modern 
wagon having a folding box and very 
simple running gear, new because em- 
bodying more strength with less parts. 
It has no king-bolt, the strain coming 
upon two steel plates. 

J. B. Hibbard’s Meund Spring Farm 
earried off first premium for farm 
products; the exhibit was very com- 
plete, the fine celery being especially 
noticeable. 

Three whole streets were occupied 
by exhibitors’ tents. Balloon ascen- 
sions and ball walking attracted the 
crowd, and no doubt the fair would 
have been very successful but for the 
rain which fell steadily the last day 
and a half. 

E. B, P. 


THE FAIR AT FLAN‘. 
This fair was held September 20-23. 
The books closed Tuesday night with 
about 1,500 entries. Every stall and 
pen was filled. Floral hall was filled 
to the utmost. Exhibits of carriages 
and farming implements were very 
large. There was no horse racing, and 
gambling stands, games of chance and 
intoxicating liquors were not allowed 
upon the grounds. 
Thursday was the best day, the at- 


tendance being estimated at 10,000.; 


Good music and free entertainment 


was furnished each day. 
B. A. BULLOCK. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








Michigan. 

The Owosso furniture factory which 
burned a few weeks ago is to be re- 
placed by a $100,000 plant, which will 
employ 250 men. 

The Live Stock Sanitary board tested 
32 head of cattle at Caro this week, 
finding 12 that were badly affected 
with tuberculosis. 

It is announced that regents Farr 
and Dean, of the University, will test 
Attorney-General Maynard’s recent de- 
cision regarding the expiration of the 
regents’ term of office by carrying the 
matter into the courts. 

Attorney-General Maynard has pre- 
pared a petition, to be presented to the 
Supreme Court as soon as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, asking for a 
mandamus to compel the county of Go- 
gebic to pay to the State a claim of 
over $50,000 which has been accumu- 
lating since 1894, and about certain 
items of which there is a dispute. One 
of the principal items against the 
county is for the services of the State 
troops which were called out at the 
time of the strike among the iron min- 
ers at Ironwood a couple of years ago. 

The recent report of Superintendent 
Hammond shows that the total net 
cost of schools in this State for the last 
school year was $6,378,706.78. The 
total sum paid male teachers was $1,- 
051,380.29; female teachers, $2,992,- 
971.58; for building and repairs, $764,- 
327.54; for interest on loans, $126,- 
001.90; for all other purposes, $1,144,- 
025.47. The total number of pupils en- 
rolled was 491,812; total number of 
teachers employed, 15,601. His report 
also shows that there are now 413 dis- 
tricts in the State which furnish free 
text books. 

A gang of stove peddlers have re- 
cently been working the farmers of 
Oakland and adjoining counties. They 
sell a stove or range for $60 or $65, 
agreeing to take the farmer’s old stove 
at a fair price, and further agreeing 
to take part of the remaining sum in 
board at a very liberal rate. In most 
cases the peddler also offers to allow 
the buyer $1.50 per day for each day 
the farmer “rides on the wagon” with 
him while canvassing. The farmer 
agrees, and the contract and note are 
signed, but the peddler neglects to take 
the old stove, fails to return for his 
meals and lodging, and unceremonious- 
ly breaks his engagement to take hfs 
purchaser out for a ride. The note, of 
course, turns up in due time. The 
buyer of the stove has no redress, as a 
careful examination of the contract 
usually reveals a “special notice” on 
the back of it which expressly states 








that no old stoves will be taken in part 
payment, and that no receipts or en- 
dorsements will be allowed unless also 
endorsed on the note. 

The State tax levy for the current 
year aggregates $2,158,770.67, which 
is somewhat in excess of the levy of 
previous years. This is partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that $138,137.50 
is required for the war-loan sinking 
fund. The sums which go to make up 
this grand total are as follows: Uni- 
versity, $187,183.33; State Normal 
School, $61,150; Central Michigan Nor- 
mal School, .$12,000; Agricultural Col- 
lege, $16,500; College of Mines, $40,000; 
Industrial School for Boys, $60,500; In- 
dustrial Home for Girls, $40,000; Michi- 
gan Insane Asylum, Kalamazoo, $11,- 
700; Upper Peninsula Asylum, $28,063; 
Home for the Feeble Minded and Epi- 
leptic, $42,788; Soldiers’ Home, $88,000; 
State Public School, $31,000; School 
for the Blind, $28,000; School for 
the Deaf, 70,000; State Fish 
Commission, $15,000; National Guard, 
per capita tax, $89,666.64; State 
Naval Brigade, $11,208.20; State 
Library, $4,000; State Horticultural 
Society, $1,000; State Board of Health, 
$4,500; State Weather Service, $1,000; 
Dairy and Food Commission, $18,000; 
beet sugar bounty, $5,000; Michigan 
war loan, $138,137.50; general pur- 
poses, $1,154,375; total, $2,158,770.67. 

General, 

It is reported that the total receipts 
of the Omaha exposition so far agegre- 
gate about $700,000, and that it has 
cleared more than $50,000. 

Fanny Davenport, the actress (Mrs 
Melbourne McDowell), died at Dux- 
secs ee prs taped night of heart 
rouble, aged 48. Sh ras wor 
$100,000. 4 e was worth, 
At 10 a. m., Sept. 20, the American 
flag was hoisted in Havana for the first 
time. It was run up on the flagstaff 
of the Trocha Hotel, the headquarters 
of the American evacuation commis- 

sion. 

The Republicans of New York last 
Tuesday nominated (Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, of Rough Rider fame, for 
governor. There was little opposition 
to his candidacy, Gov. Black receiving 
only 218 votes to Roosevelt’s 753. 

The remains of Christopher Colum- 
bus were this week removed from the 
cathedral in Havana, where they had 
rested since January, 1796, and pre- 
pared for shipment to Spain. The 
work was superintended by Gen. 
Blanco. 


A letter from Skaguay says there is 
soon to be held in Alaska, probably at 
Juneau, a territorial congress for the 
purpose of proposing to the congress 
of the United States the changing of 
the capitol of the territory from Sitka 
to some city more centrally located 
and for the more momentous question 
of amending the existing statutes and 
inaugurating an entirely new code of 
laws. 

Pennsylvania is one of the few 
states which has taken practical steps 
toward the preservation of forests. 
Under a law which went into effect 
January 1, 1898, the state forest com- 
missioners are authorized to purchase, 
on behalf of the state, land suitable 
for forest culture and so located as to 
protect watersheds. Under this law 
Commissioner Rothrock recently pur- 
chased 14,000 acres of land in Clinton 
county, at tax sale, at an average cost 
of 8% cents an acre. 

Gen. F. V. Greene has arrived in 
Washington from Manila with a full 
report of the operations in the Philip- 
pines. He is accompanied by two of 
the natives, one of whom is Aguin- 
aldo’s secretary. The latter come for 
the purpose of pleading with President 
McKinley to allow their people to be 
represented in the peace commission. 
They desire the independence of the 
islands, but in case that cannot -be 
secured, they prefer to be under the 
control of the United States rather 
than of any other nation. 

‘The wrecking company engaged un- 
der Lieut. Hobson in the work of sav- 
ing the wrecked Spanish warships has 
succeeded in floating the cruiser In- 
fanta Maria Teresa. The vessel was 
immediately taken in tow and con- 
voyed to Guantanamo bay, where suf- 
ficient repairs will be made to enable 
her to come to the United States. 
Lieut. Hobson is now giving his atten- 
tion to the Cristobal Colon, the navy 
department having granted him per- 
mission to resume operations in an at- 
tempt to float her. It is stated that 
the Merrimac hero now boasts that he 
will reurpn to New York on board the 
Colon, 
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We should be pleased to fave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opin‘ons upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general,and 
we hope to see it aceepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE BOYS WHO WILL NEVER RE- 
‘TURN 





There is many a home today, 
In which sorrow and grief are rife, 
There is many a heart-broken mother, 
A lonely sweetheart and wife. 


For the sen that went into battle, 
And for his country was slain, 

Will never gladden a mother’s heart, 
Nor kiss his sweetheart again. 


A widowed mother is waiting 
For the father and husband’s return, 
With anxious eyes she eagerly scans 
Each soldier in his turn. 


At last she sees in a daily, 
In a list of the wounded and dead, 
“John Smith, of the 3ist regiment, 
Was fatally shot in the head. 


ri young girl scans a letter, 
With eager and hopeful eyes, 
But it brings her no glad tidings, 
Only te‘ls where her lover lies. 


There has many a home been brightened 
By the return of a father, a son; 
But there’s many a home been saddened, 
who will never come. 
eres M. MAUD JOHNSON. 


Whe 





HOMB CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 
ALWAYS A JOY SOMEWHERE. 

Our correspondent, V. I. M., makes 
use of this expression in her letter to 
the Household, which will be found in 
another column, and while we mourn 
with her in her great grief, we also 
rejoice with her in her joy at the safe 
home-coming of the soldier boy whom 
she designates in a personal letter to 
the editor as “the dearest of broth- 


ers.” 





co a * 

“Always a joy somewhere!” and is 
this not true? It rarely happens that 
we are so badly afflicted that there is 
not a joy somewhere. The clouds may 
hang heavy just overhead, the way 
may seem dark and our position well 
nigh hopeless. Yet to those who look 
for it aright there will always be a ray 
of light somewhere, something to be 
thankful for, something to cheer and 
encourage amid the surrounding 
gloom. 

To persons of certain temperaments 
this seems easy enough to do, yet to 
another it is well nigh impossible. 
What makes the difference? The nat- 
ural disposition of the individual has 
a great deal to do with it, although 
schooling the mind to overcome the 
tendency may result in great benefit 
in this as in other things, One looks 
upon life as a battlefield where every 
man’s hand is against him and where, 
no matter which way he turns, every- 
thing conspires to his defeat. Such a 
person feels gloomy and despondent, 
always looking for snubs and slights 
with good success, for these are eas- 
ily conjured up out of the imagina- 
tion even where none really exist. 

There is usually a morbid tendency 
to have “the blues” accompanying 
such a temperament, and such a pres- 
ence in the family acts like a perpetual 
wet blanket upon the spirits of hus- 
band, wife or children, as the case 
may be. Should there be one among 
our readers who is so unfortunate as 
to have this disposition I trust they 
will begin at once to try to overcome 
it for their own sake as well as for 
their family. In a man, if he be a 
farmer, his crops never turn out as 
well (he is convinced they are not go- 
ing to even before they are planted) as 
those of his neighbors, his land is not 
as good, the varieties of seed which he 
uses are the poorest, his family the 
most extravagant, his hired help the 
very worst in the whole neighborhood. 
He is always seeing how much better 
off somebody else is, he is dissatisfied 
with the climate, with the weather 
with the whole world in general and 
himself into the bargain. 

If the person possessed of such a 
temperament be a woman she is al- 
Ways in trouble. When she goes out 
she is sure to receive a slight from 
somebody, and comes home to relate 
how that stuck-up. Mrs. A. wouldn't 
speak to her, when perhaps Mrs, A 
never saw her at all. Her husband 
and children never please her, She is 
constantly telling how much more at- 
tentive some other woman’s husband 


is than her own, or how much better 
looking and better mannered every- 
body’s else children are than her's, At 
the same time she would quickly re- 
sent any intimation of the kind from 
another. Such a woman never has any- 
thing “fit to wear,’’ she “never goes 
anywhere,” nor has she anything “like 
other folks.” No matter what joy 
comes to her she does not take it as 
a blessing, but as a matter of course— 
no more than she ought to have. 
aK ca * ‘ 


Blessed indeed are they who can al- 
ways see a silver lining to the cloud, 
who can find a joy somewhere no mat- 
ter what adversity comes. To these 
life is well worth living even though 
they do not have all things ordered 
just as they would wish them. Their 
mercies over-balance the adversities of 
life and they can see plenty of others 
worse off than themselves. 

Always a joy somewhere! Let us 
look for them as we pass along 
through life, And if we look we will 
surely find them. The trouble with 
some folks is that “their eyes are hold- 
en that they do not see” the blessings 
of life, even while enjoying them 
every day. We are pretty sure to find 
what we look for. If it is joy it cannot 
entirely escape us if we look for it 
aright; if gloom, we will be sure to find 


it in plenty. 


A SORROW AND A JOY. 








Can some of the Household sisters 
send recipes for dainty and appetizing 
dishes for an invalid? It is so hard to 
find something new to tempt an appe- 
tite so capricious as to require con- 
stant change, and almost every house- 
keeper has her own list of such dishes, 
which may be new to others. A dear 
sister is only too surely fading away 
with that dread disease, consumption, 
and many of you who knew her as 
“Emerald” will, I am sure, be glad to 
aid in this way. Of your sympathy 
we feel certain, and it is in times like 
these that we learn to value genuine 
friendship and tender human sympa- 
thy most highly, while we face the 
sorrow that awaits us and try to say 
“Thy will, not mine.” 

But there is always a joy somewhere. 
To-night there comes to us the glad 
news from a Brooklyn hospital that 
our soldier boy will be with us in a 
few days. Thedong, weary weeks of 
waiting after the battle before news 
could reach us that he was safe, the 
wearing anxiety lest the exposure and 
the Cuban climate should prove too 
great a strain will only add to the joy 
of the home-coming. We can hardly 
realize that it is all over at last. Sev- 
eral boys from our neighborhood who 
were with the army before Santiago 
are home now, but they take their hon- 
ors quietly, although the tales they are 
often persuaded to tell are sometimes 
thrilling, sometimes pitiful. They do 
not boast of what they have done, but 
friendly eyes can see how bravely the 
hardships have been borne, and admire. 
all the more the cheery messages sent 
home which never told of the days 
and nights spent in the trenches with- 
out shelter and almost without food, 
or of the days of weakness and suffer- 
ing that followed, but always were 
hopeful and courageous. Truly, Michi- 
gan has reason to be proud of her 


soldier boys. 
V. I. M. 





SOME END-OF-THE-SEASON 
PICKLE RECIPES. 





Pickled Peppers.—Chop a head of 
cabbage very fine, add one tablespoon- 
ful of grated horseradish root and one 
ounce of white mustard seed. Mix this 
well. Cut pieces out of the stem ends 
of large green peppers and remove the 
seeds, then fill with cabbage, sewing 
the ends cut out in again with needle 
and thread. Take vinegar enough to 
cover, spice to taste, leaving the spices 
whole. Boil it for a moment and pour 
over the peppers when nearly cold. 
Small muskmelons may be _ stuffed 
in the same way. 

Green Tomato Soy.—Slice a peck of 
green tomatoes into a jar, sprinkling 
a little salt over each layer. Let stand 
over night, then drainand put tomatoes 
into a porcelain kettle with a teaspoon- 
ful of each the following spices: 
Ground ginger, allspice, cloves, mace, 
cinnamon and three large onions 
chopped fine. Add a cup of brown 
sugar and cover with vinegar. Boil 
slowly for two hours, or until thick, 
being careful that it does not burn on 
the bottom of the kettle. 

Pickled Onions.—Select silver skin 
onions of suitable size, not too large. 








Remove outer skin and put into a 


brine that will float an egg. Let them 
lie in this for three days, then drain 
and put into bottles or glass cans and 
cover with boiling hot vinegar which 
has been spiced to taste. 

Pickled Grapes.—Cut bunches of 
firm grapes into suitable size, leaving 
the. stems on. Pack into crocks and 
cover with hot spiced, sweetened vine- 
gar. Weight the tops so the grapes 
will remain under the vinegar and 
cover securely. Good to use in a few 
days. 

Pickled Cauliflower.—Cut a firm 
head of nice white cauliflower in 
bunches, or pull apart with the fingers, 
separating according to its growth as 
far as possible. Steam them until 
tender enough so that the stalks may 
be pierced easily with a fork, then 
cover with boiling hot, sweetened and 
spiced vinegar. 

Pickled Red Cabbage.—Slice red 
cabbage quite fine, put on it a little 
salt and let stand over night or 24 
hours. Drain and cover with hot, 
spiced, vinegar. A _ tablespoonful or 
more of ground black pepper is an im- 
provement. 

Pickled Apples.—Select sound sweet 
apples, Tallman Sweets are best. Pare 
and steam until tender, then put into 
a crock and cover with hot sweetened 
vinegar, using four pounds of brown 
sugar to two quarts vinegar, and stick 
cinnamon broken in pieces, with whole 
cloves and allspice to flavor. 

Sweet Tomato Pickles.—Slice green 
tomatoes and sprinkle salt over them, 
allowing them to stand over night. 





Then drain and steam in a steamer 
over boiling water till partially soft, 
taking care that they do not fall to 
pieces. It is ‘best to steam but a few 
at a time, as the process requires but a 
few minutes. Remove from the steam- 
er and place in jars covering with hot, 
sweetened, spiced vinegar. If the 
spices are ground, tie in muslin bags 
and drop in the vinegar while heating. 
E. E. R. 





THE HOUSEHOLD DRUDGE. 





Now someone will think on seeing 
the above title that I am going to pity 
the poor household drudge, but I am 
not. Although I know there are a 
good many, I also know there are a 
great many more than are necessary. 
There is scarcely one woman in a 
dozen, but what makes herself a slave 
to work. One reason is they have 
never learned how to work; another 
is they wouldn’t do their work an 
easier way if they knew how. Some 
will cling to the way their mothers 
did, even when they know it is ruin- 
ing their health and ambition. One 
woman says: “I wouldn’t wash as 
Mrs. B. does, even if it takes me all day 
to wash,” At the same time Mrs. B.’s 
clothes are just as clean as Mrs, S8.’s, 
but Mrs. S. thinks ther vouldn’t possi- 
bly be clean, because they didn’t go 
through the same scrubbing, wear-out 
process as hers. ‘We usually find the 
woman that is always working is the 
very one that never gets anything 
done, and her house is always in con- 
fusion, simply because she never 
learns from past experience. 

And then there is the woman who 
hates work. There is no reason why 
anyone should dislike work. If they 
do, it is because they have always done 
the same old things in the same old 
way. They cook and bake the same 
things in the same way, and do every- 
thing the same way week in and week 
out. I find that pleasure in housework 
comes from variety. We should pride 
ourselves in being able to do a great 
number of things in a great many 
ways. This is especially true in cook- 
ing. There is nothing that makes 
bake-day so pleasant as to have a va- 
riety. 

Again, there is the woman who 
thinks she doesn’t slight work, because 
she puts so much time on everything. 
I know such a woman, and although 
what she does is done well, you can 
never see what she accomplishes be- 
cause she has so much to do she never 
gets done. I think a person can be 
particular and still put life and motion 
into their work. Then there is the wo- 
man that can never think of two 
things at once. I don’t think anyone 
can be a good housekeeper without 
planning ahead. If we don’t, some- 
thing is sure to be forgotten. When I 
am doing one thing I am always plan- 
ning for the next. I think the only 
way to make things run smoothly is 
to be interested in your work, and to 
take pride in doing it quickly and well. 

Some do not like gardening and ‘tend- 
ing poultry, but I think that’s just 





where the fun comes in, To my mind 


it is what gives interest and pleasure 
in farm life. I believe if one 
and determines to put their mind to it 
they can make it both a pleasure ay; 
profit, and at the same time will bens 
their dislike for household drudgery, . 
a 


D. 








: A reader asks for a recipe for pick- 
ling red cabbage. Such a recipe will! 
be found in these columns this week. 
If anyone has a different one we 
shall be glad to publish it, 

;———_—_____] 


C.D.—Our success in makin old thi k 
new has been by using the Magic ee mok 
have a brilliancy peculiar to themselves, — 


7 : 
$ A Faeeny KNITTER for $5. 
= 5, ches per minute. Knits hosiery com. 
= Plete from homespun or factory woolen 0: 
© samples of work explains ccanrmna” mit 
E machine sold ditet. sdtrene senad 
bh Perfection Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa, 











Grasaer's IMPROVED KNITTER 
“— RIBBING ATTACHMENT 
nits everything re ired 
in the household ions 
homespun or factory yarnx, 
Knits seamless hosier: equa) 
to hand knitting. CHEAP 
PRACTICAL, SIMPL 
child can operate it, EF els 
all competitors and imitat; vt 
Onl ; 










lai e 
machine FREE to AO Tiong 7 —— free. A 
J. E. GEARHART, Box A85, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


LADIES WANTED to embroider 


illow covers; 
work sent to your home; good pay; send "repis 
envelope for particulars and sample. MANHATTAN 
EMBROIDERY Co., 128 Water St., New York. 


HIGHEST GRADE SEWING “MACHINE 


on easy terms 
5.00 Retails at $40.00 everywhere, For 
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DETPRO/sT, AI/CH. 


Educates Young Men and Women for 
Financial Success. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 

W. F. JEWELL, President. P. R. SPENCER, Secretary. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. Areliable 


RUSSELL, assisted i R PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another @400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hin/rance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and / rclusiwe 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martiord, Conn. 

Beware!! Take no 


ee MAJOR’S CEMENT. 


ONLY $3.50! 
pest WATCH oz 





To stick cnings use 








OFFERED 
FOR THE MONEY. 


Dealers will charge you $5 for no better. 


Elgin made, seven pet movement in 
heavy solid silveroid open-face case. 


We will furnish a 20-year gold-filled 
chain for only $1.50. Watch and 
chain both guaranteed and charges 
prepaid. 

ORDER AT ONCE 
OR YOU MAY BE TOO LATE. 
Address all orders to 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 


Detroit, Mich. 


SWADASHS 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A 





9 Fort St West, (Hammond Building.) 


been TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. t+Except Sunday. 





























Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive 
* 6:30am | Niagara Faliz. Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
*12noon | Buffalo, New York..........- * 1:30 pm 
t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc......... +5:30 pm 
-....--. | London accommudation....... +9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
f17:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 9:40 am 
* 2:05 pin | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
¢ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | t+ 6:00 pm 
f 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | ¢ 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, N2w York.. | * 6:45 am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 
t 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | ¢ 9:20 pm 
t+ 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban............. + 1:55 pm 
t11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven, Milwaukee | ¢11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac Suburban ............ + 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
"8:50 pm / Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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SHORT STOPS. 


A Reader writes: Now that the cool 
days have come it may be desirable to 
warm a room without stopping to set 
up a stove. The regular oil heaters 
are good, but quite expensive, while 
in many homes there is an equally 
good or better means at hand which is 
not utilized. If a gasoline or oil stove 
ave one burner lighted and the oven 
which goes with such stoves placed 
over it, leaving the oven door open, 
the heat will pour out of it equal to a’ 
hot air register. The heat may be 
regulated same as for baking. If two 
burners can be utilized under the oven 
the room can be warmed almost as 
well as with a stove. 

* * * 

Young Housekeeper writes: Our ed- 
itor asks for contributions for Short 
Stops column and I bethought me that 
perhaps my way of saving hen’s feath- 
ers may help someone, so have 
dropped in to tell about it. 

As the feathers from the legs are 
soft and fluffy with no hard quills I 
remove them before scalding the fowl. 
Then I take the scissors and, taking a 
bunch of the coarser feathers in my 
left hand, with the scissors clip them 
off about half way, leaving the stubs. 
The part removed is soft and nice and 
the quills not noticeable. I go over the 
fowl in this way clipping off the ends 
of the feathers to save. Then scald as 
usual and remove the parts remaining. 
These are destroyed, of course. Pil- 

“lows made from hen’s feathers saved 
in this manner are as soft and downy 
ag those from ducks or geese, Turkey 
feathers are much improved by being 
similarly treated. Once the quill ends 
are removed the remainder of the 
feather is satisfactory, and the only 
practicable way of removing them is 
as described above. 

* * * 

Lucy B. writes: I saw in a recent 
Household how to make a mattress 
pad or cover, but I make them differ- 
ently and will describe them, although 
T have no fault to find with the others. 
I simply buy heavy cotton flannel, and 
overhand it together, thus making a 
sheet to cover over the mattress and 
tuck in good all around. Put hems in 
top and bottom. Of course the sheets 
for the bed are put on right over this, 
but it keeps the mattress clean much 
longer than without this extra protec- 
tion. 

I read Mrs. Andrews’ way of wash- 
ing, too, and want to tell her an im- 
provement over that; at least it is a 
slight saving of work. I take about 
one quart of soft soap for a boilerful 
of white clothes and stir into it a third 
of a cup of kerosene oil. Stir vigor- 
ously, Then pour into it a quart or 
more of hot water same as described. 
This is to be put into the boiler with 
enough cold water to cover the clothes 
which are put in dry. Set boiler on 
back of stove and heat gradually to a 
boil, but do not let them boil, or at 
least but a moment. Then take out 
into a tub of clear water and suds 
them good to get the dirty suds out. 
Wring out and blue as usual and they 
will be perfectly clear and clean. 

(One of the Household editor’s 
friends uses the above method of 
washing white clothes and pronounces 
it a success. We intend trying it next 
week, but instead of using soft soap 
we shall shave two-thirds of a bar of 
laundry soap, as our supply of the 
former is exhausted.) 

* * * 

Pioneer writes: How often do we 
see in our children a reflection of our 
own actions or manner of speaking. 
When you see a child who speaks 
sharply, not to say saucily or imperti- 
nently to a parent, you will usually 
find that the parent speaks in the 
Same way to the child. I have noticed 
this time after time and rarely knew 
it to fail of being true. Children are 
great imitators and the fretful tone, 
the hasty word are quickly copied in 
a Way not at all satisfactory to the 
parent who thinks it so strange that 
the child is becoming saucy and ill- 
mannered. It ig very hard always to 
control the temper and speak in an 
even tone of voice, but it pays infinite- 
ly better than to give way to anger 
and speak bitter, cutting words which 
Wwe sometimes do to a child, when we 
would not do so to a grown person. 
Only last week I saw a mother and 
her boy, about twelve I should say, 
and heard him speak very disrespect- 
fully to her. I was shocked, but later 


Conversation disclosed the fact that 





she talked to him in the same tone, 
and used cutting, sarcastic expres- 
sions which could not help but wound 
his feelings. I know the mother felt 
mortified that her child spoke disre- 
spectfully to her before company, but 
I hoped she would see that it was 
only a result of her own words to him. 
Children are very sensitive and par- 


ents should avoid wounding them un- | 


necessarily, which is all too commonly 
done. Children should be treated re- 
spectfully if we expect respect jn re- 
turn. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES, 





Muffins.—One quart of sifted flour, 
one level teaspoonful of -vhite sugar, 
a little salt, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, all mixed with the flour. 
Moisten with one and a quarter pint 
of sweet milk. The batter should be 
stiffer than for griddle cakes. Havea 
griddle hot and well greased, lay 
greased muffin rings on it, fill them 
half full, and turn when risen to the 
top with cake turner. Do not bake 
too brown. When done, pull apart, 
brown slightly, and butter, Serve hot. 

Good Cottage Cheese.—Take a pan 
of milk that has just begun -to turn 
sour, cover it, and set by the fire till it 
becomes a curd. Pour off the whey 
from the top, and tie up the curd in a 





pointed linen bag, and hang it up to 
drain, setting something under it to | 


catch the droppings. Do not squeeze 
it. Let it drain all night, and in the 
morning put the curd into a pan, add- 
Ing some sweet cream, and work it 
very fine with a spoon, chopping and 
pressing it till about the consistency 
of a soft bread pudding. To a soup 
plate of the fine curd put a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a piece of but- 
ter the size of a walnut; mix all thor- 
oughly together. Having prepared all 
in this manner, put it into a stone or 
china vessel, cover it closely, and set 
in a cold place till tea time. 

Good Layer Cake.—One cup of but- 
ter rubbed to a cream with two cups 
of powdered white sugar. Add one 
cup of sweet milk. Beat the yolks of 
five eggs and the white of one very 
light and add it with four cups of 
sifted flour in which is mixed one 
large teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Flavor with vanilla. Take one-third 
of this batter and add to it one cupful 
of chopped raisins and half a tea- 
spoonful each of powdered cloves and 
cinnamon. Bake in three layer tins, 
and put together with the fruit layer 
in the middle with a good thickness 
of icing between the layers and on the 
top. Make the icing of the whites of 
the four eggs, and two tablespoonfuls 
of pulverized sugar to -ach egg. 

Salad Dressing—Two eggs well 
beaten, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one and a half teaspoons of mustard, 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix all 





these well together and then add one 
cupful of vinegar. Pour into a tin and 
set it over « kettle of boiling water 
and keep it stirred until it thickens. 
Maiden Blush Jelly.—The best ap- 
ples for making this jelly are the 
Maiden Blush. The Belmonts are next 
best, but other very juicy, semi-acid 
apples will answer. Pare and _ core 
the apples, cut in small pieces and put 
them inte a stone jar. Cover close 
and place it in a kettle of boiling 
water. Let boil until the apples are 
all mashed and the juice is all out of 
them; then pour them into a jelly-bag, 
hang it up, and let drip until no more 


juice will drip from the bag. Measure ° 


the juice and to each pint allow one 
pound of the best loaf sugar. Put the 
juice and sugar into a preserving ket- 
tle and stir until the sugar is all dis- 
solved. Then put the kettle over a 
steady fire and after the contents have 
commenced to boil, boil it steadily, 
but not too hard, for twenty minutes. 
Skim frequently. When cooked, pour 
it into jelly tumblers or cups and 
when cold put doubled tissue paper on 
the jelly, pressing around the edges 
with the fingers. Over the tops of 
glasses tie thick paper. 

Good marmalade is made from the 
apple pulp left after the jelly. Mash 
this pulp very smooth and add to each 
pound of it three-quarters of a pound 
and boil slowly until the proper thick- 


ness, 
CLARA M. 














Funny 
Stories 


They relate to 
in making the 
stories 


When | Siood Face to 


Face With Death 


General A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells here, for the 
first time in print, the 
graphic story of his fear- 
ful exile of 278 days at 
the North Pole, when 
his comrades daily 
dropped dead at his side, 
and when all waited day 
by day for death to come. 


eccentricities, and his aptness 


episodes appear ludicrous. The 
are brimful of fun. 


John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 
The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor in a city’s life, 
together with the wonderful man who has de- 
voted his energies to its development. Illustrated. 


These are Some of the Special Features in the October Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


FF 


We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal from now 
until January 1, 1899, and The Saturday Evening 
Post, every week from now until the end of the year, 
on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


of 


Mark Twain’s 


most ordinary 


Miss Wilkins in Her 
New England Home 


An entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘ Jerome’’ and 
‘*Pembroke’’ as she is 
at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 
her; going out to walk 
with her dog; with her 
favorite cat; and in an 
evening gown ready for 
a reception. 







THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Was established in 1728 by 
Benjamin Franklin. It is 
handsomely illustrated and 
gives weekly the best serials, 
short stories and 
the world can produce. The 
regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. 
publications, balance of the 
“year as an introduction, for 
only Twenty-five Cents, 


sketches 


Both our 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


When does a spring lamb become a 
sheep?—J. M. P., Greenville, Mich.—I 


let out sheep to double in three years, 
the contract reading thus: Good sheep 
are to be delivered at the end of three 
years not over six years old. Can the 
party make me take spring lambs?— 
The only limitation as to age specified 
in your contract was “sheep not over 
six years old.” but as there was no 
limitation against lambs, in our opin- 
ion you must accept the lambs. A 
weaned lamb is a sheep, notwithstand- 
ing the arbitrary classification of the 
market to the contrary. 

How adjoining owner may be com- 
pelled to build his share of partition 
fence—H. H.,. Bradley, Mich.—Make 
written complaint to two or more 
fence viewers of your township, who. 
after due notice to each party, will 
examine the premises, and in their 
discretion will notify the delinquent to 
rebuild or repair’ the fence complained 
of. If such fence is not rebuilt or re- 
paired the complainant may rebuild 
or repair the same and_ collect ‘ts 
value, together with the overseer’s 
fees. This amount becomes a lien on 
the land, and may be collected the 
same as taxes. The procedure is some- 
what technical. and you should pro- 
ceed under guidance of overseer. 

Measurement of stone work.—B. W.., 
Newark, Mich.—Rubble stone work is 
most often measured by the perch. 
which consist« of 24% evbie feet in 
the East and 16% euhie feet (by cus- 
tom) in Colorado. and in some locali- 
ties 22 cubic feet are called a perch. 
If work is let by the nerch it should 
be distinctly stated in the contract the 
number of cubic feet that are to con- 
stitute a nerch. as the custom of the 
place would prevail in a dispute. It 
should also be stated whether or not 
openings are to be deducted: as a rule 
rubble walls are figured solid, unless 
the opening exceeds 70 square feet. 
Occasionally rubble is measured by 
the eubie yard, or 27 cubic feet, and 
by the cord of 128 cubic feet. 


Obstruction of highway—remedy.— 
G. W. M., Evart, Mich.—What pro- 
ceedings should a highway commis- 
sioner take to cause road fences stand- 
ing in highway to be removed back in 
their place on the line?—In case where 
a public highway has been or shall be 
encroached upon by any fence, build- 
ing, or other encroachment, the com- 
missioner may make an order (given 
below) under his hand requiring the 
occupant of the land through or by 
which such highway runs, and of 
which such fence, building, or other 
encroachment forms a part of the in- 
closure, to remove such encroachment 
from such highway within 30 days; 
and he shall cause a copy of such or- 
der to be served upon such occupant, 
and every such order shall specify the 
width of the road, the greatest extent 
of the encroachment and of what it 
consists, and the place or places in 
which the same may be with reason- 
able certainty; but fences erected for 
the protection of hedges, or temporary 
fences for the protection of other im- 
provements, shall not be deemed en- 
croachments, so long as they may be 
necessary for such protection, unless 
the road be so fenced up as to make 
the traveled portion less than 16 feet 
wide, provided that such hedges or 
other improvements be not themselves 
encroachments. The penalty and fur- 
ther technical procedure will be found 
in sections 1372-78, Howell’s Statutes. 

Order to remove obstruction: 





i fe 
Township of........ 
The undersigned, commissioner of 


highways of the township of ———, 
county of , having ascertained 
that the public highway in said town- 
ship, running (describe highway), is en- 
croached upon on the side thereof. 
along the lands in the occupation of 
A. B., by a fence erected by (present 
or former) occupant of the same; and 
having ascertained the bounds 
and limits thereof to be upon and ac- 
cording to the following line, viz.: Be- 
ginning (describe the line of the high- 
way), and having ascertained that all 
that narrow strip or piece of land 
which lies hetween said fence and the 
line of said highway, is a part of said 
highway: It is therefore ordered -by 
said commissioner of highways that 
said fence be removed, so that the said 
highway shall be opened and unob- 














structed, and of the width originally 
intended, which was —— rods. 

Given under’ my hand this 
of —, A. D. 1898. a 


Commissioner of Highways for —— Township. 

To A. B.: 

Take notice, that an order, a copy of 
which is herewith served upon you, 
has been made by me, and you are re- 
quired according to the statute in such 
case made and provided, to remove the 
fence therein mentioned within 30 
days after service upon you of a copy 
of said order. 

Dated this 





day 





day of ——, A. D. 1898. 
ae ea 











Commissioner of Highways for —— Township. 
Che arkets. 
7" WHEAT. 





The market has ruled steady since our 
last. report, fluctuations being within 
narrow limits. No. 2 red, up to ‘Wednes- 
day showed a drop of 1c as compared 
with last week Thursday, but futures ad- 
vaneed 1@1%c during the same time. 
There is no doubt but that a firmer tone 
in futures has come from reports of fail- 
ure in some Russian provinces and of 
partial failure in others. Some English 
writers assert that Russia will not only 
be unable to export wheat the coming 
year, but that she will actually have to 
import supplies to meet home consump- 
tion. The effect of such a condition upon 
the market can hardly be estimated, when 
the small European stocks are consider- 
ed in connection with it. If the rumors 
prove true, we look for an active wheat 
market in the future, with the trend of 
values strongly upward. Thursday a 
lack of demand for cash wheat caused a 
decline, and scared off speculation; but 
over 642.000 bu. of flour and wheat cleared 
for foreign ports. The close of the mar- 
ket was weak at the decline. ; 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from September 6 to September 29: 

No. 2 No.3 No.1 Mixed Mixed 
Red Red White Red White 
5 61% 62 62% 62 





ept. 6... 
‘ s , Bee 63% 61 614% 62 61% 
= s 6: 62 63 62 
* - 6514 63 64 63 64 
*~ 64% 61 62% 63 62% 
“ 42 64% 62% 63 63% ws 
> oe 654 62% 634% it 33% 
“ss iL sees oa 63%4 64 6414 64 
= 2s 67 6454 65% 65% 65% 
i sass 665% 6+ 6A% 65 64% 
ae Pre 66% 64% 64% 65 64% 
oe Pe 66%, 64 65 65 64% 
ee PTET 68 67% 66 67 66 
eae < Ceres 68% 66 66% 674 661 
S ZZ. csscce 70 67 68 68% 68 
% BBs cccces 69% 67 67 OS OF 
© Bt. cose 69 6614 Gi GT Ly OF 
sh PPT 6844 66 67 67 66% 
ace fotte 691% 67 67! 68 UT, 
ZB ccccve 69 a 674% 6S 67% 


wel. rr 67 es 65% 65% 65% 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec. May. 

Friday ...... cabbie becbopeh ObeabeR 6614 4 
Saturiay ebvbesekaneessbkebeese 66% 67% 
Monday ....-eceececceceeecereees 664 67% 
TUCSUAY ...ccccecccccscecccccees 6736 68% 
Wednesday ....-s.seeeeeeeeeeee 66% 6736 
THUrSday ....cccseee cocceceees 65% 66% 
The visible supply of wheat_in the 


United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 9,308,000 bu., as compared with 
10,188,000 bu. the previous week, a.decrease 
of 880,000 bu. 

Total clearances of wheat and flour last 
week equalled 5,000,000 bu. — <2 

The Market Record estimates 75,000,000 
bu. spring wheat required to make up the 
usual surplus, and that increased con- 
sumption and seeding requirements will 
easily take care of the balance of the 
bumper crop.’ 

Michigan wheat crop may be set down 
as 35,000,000 bu. this year, as threshings 
show an increase over estimates. 

It begins to look as if Russia would not 
have more than enough wheat to feed her 
own people. If so, the strongest com- 
petitor of the American grower will be 
eliminated from the foreign market. It 
will make a great difference in prices if 
this proves correct. ‘i 

Broomhall’s Liverpool Corn Trade News 
of September 13 presents a very interest- 
ing article on the wheat situation. It 
estimates the yield of the world for 1898 
at 2,512,000,000 bu., against 2,176,000,000 bu. 
in 1897, an increase of 336,000,000 bu. The 
yield in 1894 was 2,504,000,000 bu., and the 
average yield of the past four years was 
2,328,000,000 bu., and in the past eight years 
2,376,000,000 bu. The reserves on hand Au- 
gust 1 are estimated at 112,000,000 bu., 
against 168,000,000 bu. last year, and an 
average of 227,000,000 bu. in the past five 
years. The yield and reserves for 1898 are 
estimated at 2,624,000,000 bu., against 2,344,- 
000,000 bu. last year, and an average sup- 
ply of 2,586,000,000 bu. during the past five 
years. The annual consumption for 1894 
and 189% was about 2,464,000,000 bu. The 
consumption for the present year is es- 
timated at 2,541,000,000 bu., or only 80,000,- 
000 bu. less than the total suppdies. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg, Russia, 
says: “The imperial authorities are ar- 
ranging for great purchases of American 
wheat for distribution among the suffer- 
ing in the districts affected by the bad 
harvests. Reports from the district of 
Kazan, where the distress is particularly 
acute, show an alarming state of affairs.’’ 

Recent reports from Azoff districts of 
Russia show that the harvest there is not 
nearly sc good as at first reported; in- 
deed, it seems doubtful whether it can be 
described as above metocre. The grain 
is still moving very slowly and shippers 
are reported buying back contracts. 
Furtherreports from eastern governments 
give very bad accounts of the spring 
crops there, and complaints are now made 
that not sufficient rain has fallen to en- 
able growers to ploy and seed for next 
year. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER. 

The butter market holds very strong 
and the finer grades are not in large sup- 
ply. Prime dairy receipts are very light, 
and what comes forward sells quickly at 
outside figures. Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: Creamery, 20@2Ic; 
fancy dairy, 18@20c; fair to good, 14@16c; 
common, 12@138c; low grades, 9@10c. At 
Chicago the market has mzde another 
slight advance, conditions there being 
about the same as in Detroit. The out- 
look is reported as favorable for sellers. 
Quotations in that market are as follows: 
Creameries, extras, 19@1914c; firsts, 18¢; 
seconds, 138@14%c. Dairies, extras, 17c; 
firsts, 18c; No. 2, 12c. Ladles, extras, 
12%c. Packing stock, 194%@114%c. At New 
York the market has been a little quieter 
this week, but so far values have not 
been affected. The demand has made 
some encroachments on stocks in cold 
storage, and prospects are generally re- 
garded as favorable for the maintenance 
of prices at their present range. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were 
as follows: Creamery, Western, extras, 
per lb, 2ic; do firsts, 19@20c; do thirds to 
seconds, 15@18c; do State, extras, 20@20%c; 
do firsts, 18144@19c; do thirds to seconds, 
1s@18c; Western, June, extras, 1914@20c; 
do seconds to firsts, 17@19¢c; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, finest, 18@19c; do firsts, 
1é@lic: do thirds to seconds, 14@i5%c; 
Western imitation creamery, finest, 16@ 
lfc; do firsts, 14@15c; do seconds, 13@13%c; 
Western dairy, finest, 15@16c; do thirds to 
firsts, 12@14c; factory, June, extras, 144@ 
144%c; do seconds to firsts, 13@14c; do cur- 
rent packed, finest, 134%4c; do seconds, 12% 
@i3c; do lower grades, 11144@12c. 

At Elgin this week creamery sold stead- 
ily at 20c per lb, and the market is report- 


ed firm. 
CHEESE. 


The market is not so strong as a week 
ago, and we note a fractional decline in 
this market, the range now heing 9@9%c 
for the best full creams. At Chicago the 
market is quiet and unchanged, the range 
of values showing no change since a 
week ago, except %c advance on brick. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 





were as follows: Young Americas, 8@ 
8¥4c; twins, 7144@7%c; cheddars, 7@7%c; 


Swiss, 89914c; limburger, 5@7c; brick, 6@ 
9c. The New York market is rather dull, 
but so far this has not affected values, 
which are higher than a week ago. While, 
receipts have been heavier, the demand 
for export took neariy a third of them. 
Within the past day or two the export de- 
mand has fallen off, and this gives a 
weaker tone to the market. Quotations 
on Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, colored, fancy, per Ib, 8c; 
do white, fancy, 8%c; do large, colored 
and white, choice, 81%4@8%c; do good to 
prime, 8@8'4c; do common to fair, 7@7%4c; 
de small, colored, fancy, 9c; do white, 
fancy, 9c; do gocd to choice, 814@8%4c; do 
commen. to fair, 7@8c; light skims, small, 
choice, 6144@6%c; do large, choice, 6@64c; 
part skims, small, choice, 6@614¢; do large, 
choice, 5340534c; do good to prime, 44%4@de; 
— ccurmon to fair, 3@8%c; full skims, 2@ 
2 eC, : 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white American cheese was quoted at 40s 
per cwt, and the finest colored at 41s per 
cwt, an advance of 1s 6@ per cwt on each 
since a week ago, 





DETROIT PRODUCB MARKET, 


Detroit, September 29, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


MRM Ww Ova seh see .Sebeush Soca nbosoersiacd $3.50 
SORE nbachieishsnsbniessussensces Sawee neh kaw 3.25 
PR PNE MUMCMEMOMNED 6 vis s'ss'nss cluaenasessceuee 4.00 
Low Grade ........... BeGapebehsasa cree -. 3.00 
PEMD idisbctubasanshaccevanssencoseedc cavesuna 3.00 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 


_ OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 4,754, bu as compared 
with 4,701,000 bu the previous week, and 
10,850,000 bu at the corresponding date in 


1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2 white, 25%c; No. 3 white, 
34%c, Market steady. 


RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 746,000 bu, as compared 
with €25,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,537,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 is quoted at 49\%4c per bu. 

BARLEY.—No. 2 is quoted at 93c per 100, 
with very little movement, 

FEED.—Bran, $13; coarse middlings, 
$13.50; fine middlings, $15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 per ton in jobbing lots. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime _ spot sold 
Thursday at $3.80 per bu, and December 
at $4.25; No 2 spot, $3.50@3.60; Alsike, $4.25 


per bu. 
ee SEED.—Nominal at $1.15 per 


u. 
BEANS.—For October delivery $1.02 per 
bu is asked; November, $1.02. 

APPLES.—Best winter fruit, $2.50@2.75 
per bbl. 

PLUMS.--Best, $1 per bu; small, 60@65c. 

PEACHES—Best yellow, $1@1,25; com- 
mon, 50@75c per bu. 

GRAPES.—Concords, $9@10 for 100 9-lb 
baskets; Niagara, $10 per 100 7-ib baskets; 
Delaware, 24%@8c per lb; Elvira, $1.25@1.50 
per cwt. 

PEARS.—Bartletts, $1@1.25 per bu; 
Duchess, 35@50c per bu. 

MELONS.—Watermelons, $10@15 per 100. 
Osage, 50@75c per dozen. 

QUINCES.—Quoted at 75c per bushel. 

EGGS.—Quoted at 14@14%4c for fresh re- 
ceipts, and 15@15%c for candled. 

CABBAGES.—Quoted at $3.0¢ per hun- 
dred by jobbers, and 20@25c per dozen on 
farmers’ market. 

ONIONS.—Jobbers quote 40@50c per bu 
for Michigan; on the market farmers real- 
ize 40@50c per bu. 

POTATOES.—Selling at 45@50c by job- 
bers, and 40@50c per bu from farmers’ 
wagons, 

LIVE POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 7% 
@8&c; fowls, 64%4@ic; ducks, 8c; geese, 64@ 





jc; turkeys, 8@814c per Ib. 


‘smoked hams, 





pwwcanntabulieentoare a 


BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best 4; 
othy, in car lots, $8.50@8.75 per ‘mend — 
Straw. $5.00; wheat and oat straw, $4.50." 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in’ inter 


i ior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed a 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 


medium, 19@20c; washed medium 22@23¢ 
per, Ib. yaa 
IDES.—Quotations are as foll : N 
1 green, 744c; No 2 green, 6%c; pes 
9c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf 10c: 
No 2 green calf, 8%4c; No 1 kip, 7%c:'No 5 
k'p, 8c; sheepskins as to wool, 90@$1.05- 
shearlings, 12@20c. swe 
PROVISIONS.—No_ changes 
curred since a week ago. Market quiet 
but steady. Quotations are as follows 
Mess pork, $9.25 per bbl.; short cut mess. 
$11.50; short clear, $10.75; compound Jari’ 
4%c; family lard, 5%c; kettle lard, 61;-: 
8%4@8'c; bacon, 8@81, 0: 
shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 6c per Ib, : 
COFFEE.—Market steady and yun- 
changed. Quotations are as _ follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, lle: San. 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 2%, 
2e; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. in 
OILS.--Linseed ojls are low, as is tur- 
pentine. No other changes. Quotations 
are as follows: Raw linseed, 32c; boiled 
linseed, 38c, less 1c for cash; extra Jard 
oil, 46c; No 1 lard oil, 30c; water whit. 
kerosene, 84c; fancy grade, 1114c; deodor- 
ized stove gasoline, 8%c; turpentine, 26 
per gal in bbl lots. ‘ 
HARDWARE.—No changes 
curred since a_ week ago. Quotations are 
as follows: W're nails, $1.55; steel cut 
nails, $1.50 per cwt, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.5): 
single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35: car- 
riage bolts, 75 per cent off I’st; tire bolts. 
70 and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per cwt: sin- 
gle and double strength glass, 80 and 2 
per cent off new list; sheet iron, No 24. 
$2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.45 
rates. 


have oc- 


have oc- 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, September 29, 180s. 
CATTLE. 


Cattle receipts Thursday, 749, as com- 
pared with 766 one week ago. Quality 
mostly common to fair mixed butchers 
and stockers. Market fairly active and 
about steady for good handy butchers 
and good stockers; common slow and 
weak, closing 10 to 15c lower. $4.50 was 
top price to-day for 19 good butcher's 
steers av 966 lbs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging from $3 to $3.85; 
bulls, fair to good butchers, $2.75 to $3.15; 
light, $2.50 to $3; stockers, $3 to $3.80; feed- 
ers, $3.75 to $4.25; fair to good butcher's 
cows, $2.75 to $3.65; canners and common, 
$1.65 to $2.65. Veal Calves—Receipts, 139, 
one week ago, 168; dull and 50 to 7ic low- 
er; opening prices, $5.75 to $6.50; closing, 
$5.50 to $6.25. Milch cows and springers 
tairly active at $30 to $50 each. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 19 good butch- 
er steers av 966 at $4.50 and 29 steers and 
heifers av 741 at $3.75. 

Stephens sold same 8 mixed butchers 
av 741 at $3.50. 

Spicer & M sold Regan 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 620 at $3.40 and 18 do to June av 
600 at $3.40. 

W. Haley sold Sullivan 4 heifers av 
772 at $4, 2 cows av 1,070 at $3.40, i do 
weighing 900 at $2.50 and 10 steers and 
heifers av 916 at $4.05. 

Estep sold Black 2 fat heifers av 1,010 at 
$4.50 and 8 cows av 1,100 at $3.35. ‘ 

Spicer & M sold Kammen 10 mixed 
butchers av 633 at $3.60, 3 cows av 946 at 
$3.15, 11 mixed butchers to Cook av 678 at 
$2.30, 2 stockers to Mason av 880, 17 do av 
570, 5 do av 550, 11 do av 500, 5 do av _5ts, 
18 do av 527, 8 do av 577 at $3.55; 13 mixed 
stockers av 530, 5 do av 660, 3 do av 7, 
5 do av 584, 8 do av 435, 9 do av 562 at $3: 
§ mixed butchers av 820 at $3.75 and 4 do 
av 1,032 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold Amhrine 21 stockers 
av 606 at $3.75. 

York sold Caplis & Co 14 mixed butch- 
ers av 650 at $3.87% and 5 cows and bulls 
av_ 1,004 at $3. ie 

Hogan sold Jerow 4 stockers av 655 
$3.60, 10 steers to Sullivan av 714 ai $3.7, 
Pay av 1,140 at $4.25 and 2 cows av 1,210 
a i 

Shock sold Moore 2 mixed av 605 at $3.25. 

Barber sold Suliivan 4 cows av 1,142 at 
$3.50, 3 steers av 826 at $3.85 and 2 bulls 
av 650 at $3. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 2 cows av 345 «! 
$3 and 4 heifers av 715 at $3.75. aN 

Sharp scld same 3 mixed av 900 at $3.75. 
2 stockers to Mason & F av 515 at $8.40, 
- 6 mixed butchers to Fry av 640 at 
$3.35. 

Qsmus sold Cole 3 stockers av 676 at 
3%. and a bull to Farnum weighing 760 at 

Penn sold Farnum 2 oxen ov 1220 at $3.75, 
7 mixed stockers av 571 at $2.90, 7 do av 457 
at $5, a bull weighing 540 at $2.50, 13 stock- 
ers to Cole av 604 at $3.60, and 10 mixed to 
Magee av 698 at $3.30. 

Harmon sold Cook 8 mixed butchers av 
821 at $3.75. 

Hope sold Farnum 5 mixed butchers av 
ee $2.50 and 4 mixed stockers av 56 
a 4 

Bergen & T sold Sullivan 5 stockers av 
654 at $3.75 and 3 mixed do av 693 at $3.30. 
Ay Clark sold same 11 steers av 832 at 








85. 

Robb sold Farnum 6 stockers av 596 at 
$3.20 and 6 light butchers to Kammen av 
606 at $3.25. # 

W. Clark sold Sullivan 10 steers av 797 
at $3.85 and 2 heifers to Schleicher av 645 
at $3.75. " 

Simmons sold Mason 11 stockers av 535 
at $3.19 and 2 bulls av 600 at $2.75. 

Belhimer sold June 5 mixed butchers av 
726 at $3.55. 

Shook sold Black 4 mixed butchers av 
930 at $3.70. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 1,517; one week ago, 
1,339. Market fairly active at prices 10 to 
lic below last Friday’s closing. Range of 
prices: Lambs, $4.65 to $; good mixed lots, 
$4 to $4.50; common to fair mixed butchers, 
$2.50 to $3.85. 

Lovewell sold Robinson 22 mixed av 70 
at $3.50. 3 

ha sold Monaghan 48 mixed av 75 
a 60. 

‘ne sold Fitzpatrick 25 mixed av TL 
a 4 





$2. 
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Belhimer sold Hiser 10 mixed av 63 at 
$4.25. 
a een sold Fitzpatrick 29 lambs av 60 
at $4.75 and 6 culls av 75 at $2.50. 

Vickery sold Sullivan Beef Co 11 mixed 
av 8L at $2.75. 

Weitzel sold Young 23 mixed av 83 at 

or 


$4.25. 
’ McLaren sold same 33 lambs av 738 at 
$5.10. 


$5.10. 

* 20e & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 31 
lambs av 62 at $4.75 and 10 sheep av 83 at 
$3.50, also 10 yearlings to Robinson av 7l 


at $4. 
Sweet sold Mich Beef Cc 33 mixed av 76 
at $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 52 
mixed av 78 at $3.35 and 35 lambs to Mon- 
eghan av 61 at $4.75. 

Haley sold Caplis 33 lambs av 71 at $4.85. 

Proper sold Mich Beef Co 2% sheep av 
98 at $3.75 and 76 lambs av 66 at $5. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 79 lambs 
av 65 at $4.75 and 22 sheep av 97 at $3. 

Simmens sold Mich Beef Co 89 lambs av 
67 at $4.85. 

Johr.ston sold same 96 iambs av 73 at 
$4.90 and 3 sheep av 106 at $3.75. 

Pline sold same 9 lambs av 63 at $4.69. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 8 lambs av 78 
at $4.75 and 26 mixed av 62 at $3.25. 

Hawley & 8S sold Fitzpatrick 44 mixed 
av 92 at $4.25. 

Coates sold same 87 most lambs av 80 at 


$4.75. 
Stephen sold Hiser 7 lambs av 90 at $5. 
Lewis sold same 23 lambs av 73 at $5. 
Sharp soid Monaghan 66 mixed av 72 at 


E Clark sold Mich Beef Co 29 yearlings 
av 103 at $4. 

Messmore sold Young 18 lambs av 78 at 

4 


40. 

Spicer & M sold McIntyre 9 lambs av 
70 at $5. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 4,233, as compared 
with 4,728 one week ago. Market opened 
slow and lower, later trade was fairly 
active at prices 5 to 10c below last Fri- 
day’s closing. Range of prices, $3.60 to 
$3.80, bulk at $3.70 to $3.75; pigs and light 
hogs, $3.00 to $8.60; stag, % off; roughs, 
$2.75 to $3.00. 

McPherson sold Hammond, S & Co 13 
av 174 at $3.75. 

Belhimer sold same 44 av 192 at $3.77%4. 

Spencer sold same 81 av 196 at $3.80. 

Adams sold same 62 av 196 at $3.77%4. 

Young sold same 45 av 176 at $3.7214. 

Messmore sold same 54 av 190 at $3.80. 

Lewis sold same 109 av 206 at $3.75. 

Underwood sold same 88 av 186 at $3.70. 

Kalahan sold same 61 av 217 at $3.75. 

Hogan sold same 80 av 203 at $3.75 and 18 
av 160 at $3.66. 

Payne sold same 44 av 180 at $3.70. 

Sharp sold same 49 av 195 at $3.70. 

Kelsey soid same 74 at 171 at $3.65. 

Gamber seld same 75 av 178 at $3.671%4. 

Belhimer & D sold same 68 av 200 at 


Oe be 

Weitzel sold same 78 av 205 at $8.70. 

Burden sold same 34 ay 173 at $3.70. 

Sweet & N sold same 117 av 182 at $3.70. 

McLaren sold same 48 av 161 at $3.6714. 

Rook sold same 50 av 173 at $3.6714. 

Pline sold same 51 av 171 at $3.75 

pray e soid Parker, Webb & Co, 10 av 
173 at $3.75. 

Haller sold same 61 av 198 at $3.75. 

Cox sold same 27 av 234 at $3.75. 

Stephens sold same 44 av 169 at $3.60. 

McKiggon solid same 28 av 176 at $3.75. 

Bergen sold same 55 av 186 at $3.70. 

Ed Clark sold same 96 av 194 at $8.75. 

Patrick & Co sold same 90 av 208 at $3.70. 

Estep sold same 72 av 184 at $3.72%%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 68 av 203, 62 av 
174 at $3.70, 12 av 189, 84 av 189, 15 av 190, 99 
av 189, 18 av 250, 44 av 211 and 26 av 180 at 
$3.75; also 45 to York at 148 at $8.70. 

Haley scld same 54 av 159 at $3.60. 

York sold Sullivan 17 av 120 at $3.25. 

Sharp sold same 26 av 112 at $3.36. 

Johnson sold same 45 av 160 at $3.55. 

Proper sold same 69 av 144 at $3.50. 

Coats sold same 97 av 156 at $3.65. 

Hawley sold same 9 av 110 at $3.25. 

Stephens sold same 3 av 112 at $3.25. 

aaa & N sold Mertch 28 pigs av 95 at 


00, 

Shook sold Lovewell 25 av 181 at $3.70. 

Young sold Krandal 13 pigs av 86 at $3.50. 

Spicer & M sold Williamson 34 pigs av 
8 at $3.30. 

Hawley sold RS Webb 50 av 154 at $3.75. 


Friday, September 30, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 148 as compared with 
203 one week ago. Mostly common light 
‘butchers and stockers. Market fairly ac- 
live and about steady with yesterday’s 
prices. $4 wag top price to-day for 11 
caives rather siow; sales at $5.50 to $6.25 
per 100 lbs. Milch cows and springers un- 
changed; very few here. 

Roe & Hoimes soid Robinson 4 good 
butcher steers av 1,08 at $4.50, 19 mixed 
butchers av 684 at $3.65, 2 Cows av ¥30 at 
$3.00, 10 steers and heifers av 824 at $4, 
3 Sleers av 993 at $4.25, 9 mixed butchers 
av 320 at $3.00, 4 do av 930 at $3.25 and 2 
bulls av 1,135 at $3; 2 canuers to Farnum 
av 92 at $1.00, 2 Cows av 1,340 at $3.30, 2 do 
av 1,080 at $3, 19 mixed butchers to Mich 
Beet Co av 746 at $3.50, 4 heifers to Jerreu 
av 734 at $3.80, 7 stockers to Cole av UL 
at $3.15, 4 do av 640 at $3.75, 2 do to Amh- 
rine av 640 at $3.75, 2 steers to Sullivan 
av 90 at $4, 8 mixed butchers to Kam- 
men av 980 at $3 and 2 cows av 79 at $2.50. 

Adgate sold Sullivan 4 mixed butchers 
av 1ud3 at $3.05 and li steers av 927 at $4. 

Spicer & Merritt svid Schieicher li 
mixed butchers av 554 at $3.20, 13 do av 
600 at $3.40, 6 do av 503 at $3, 3 bulls to 
Farnum av 700 at $2.85 and 7 stockers 
av 580 at $3.70. 

Roe & Heimes sold Mason & F 3 stock- 
ers av 683 at $3.90, 2 do av 680 at $3.65, 3 
Cows av 900 at $3 and 4 do av 945 at $2.40; 
e steers and heiters to Mich Beef Co av 

at $4 and a cow weighing 750 at §2.5v. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mason & F 2 cows 
av vv at $2.35 and a bull weighing 560 
at $3; 4 mixed butchers to Kammen av 
90 at $3 and 8 do av 793 at $3.55. 
_Leach sold Marx 8 mixed butchers av 
50 at $3.40 and 3 mixed to Sullivan av 
750 at $3.50. 
am sold Mich Beef Co 4 bulls av 1,117 

Howa sold Magee 5 mixed butchers av 
670 at $3.40, 5 feeders to Mason av 818 at 
$3.85 and 3 mixed av 543 at $3.10. 

Fox & Bishop sold Marx 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 863 at $3.75 and 2 bulls to Sullivan 
av 1,10 at $2.10. 








Adgate sold Fry 5 mixed butchers av 6380 
at $3.50. 

Baker sold Black 3 heifers av 740 at 
$3.70 and 8 steers to Sullivan av 733 at 
33,70, ° 


Cassey sold Sullivan 5 mixed av 1,124 
at $38, a steer to Mason weighing 750 at 
$4 and a bull weighing 560 at $3. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 182; one week ago, 117. 
Market fairly active and unchanged from 
above quctations. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 78 
lambs av 67 at $4.70, 68 do av 77 at $4.70, 
26 do av &1 at $5, 24 do av 66 at $4.70 and 
11 sheep av 104 at #. 

York sold Fitzpatrick 41 lambs av 62 
at $4.85, 

Bullen sold Robinson 47 part lambs av 
76 at $3.70. 

Roa & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 8 
lambs av. 82 at $> and 6 sheep to Robin- 
son av 91 at $4.25. 

HOGS. 

Receipts, Friday, 2,768, as compared 
with 2,535 one week ago. Market active; 
good butchers strong*to 5c higher. Range 
of prices: $3.65 to $3.824%; bulk, $3.75 to 
$3.80; good pigs and light hogs, $3.25 to 
$3.60; light pigs very dull and lower, $2.75 
to $3.15. 

Bullen sold Sullivan 9 pigs av 105 at $3.15. 

Astley sold same i: av 125 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 12 pigs av 9%6, 
13 av 118 at $3.20, and 37 pigs to Rehfus av 
84 at $2.75. 

Griffin sold Sullivan 46 av 105 at $3.19. 

Spicer & M so.d same 26 av 95 at $3.25, 
and 13 av 121 at $3.15. 

Coleman sold same 22 av 167 at $3.65. 

Harger sold same 10 pigs av 97 at $3.15. 

Hertler sold Parker, Webb & Co 73 av 
206 at $3.75. 

Richmond sold same 1d av 208 at $3.82%¢. 

McKenney sold same § av 210 at $3.75. 

McBride sold same 9 av 201 at $3.75. 

Russe!l sold same 15 av 166 at $3.75. 

Ford sold same 11 av 228 at $3.75, 

Jackson sold same 10 av 217 at $8.75. 

Luckie sold same 99 av 187 at $3.77. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 146 av 202 at 
$3.74. 

Astley sold same 120 av 190 at $3.90. 

Baker sold same 74 av 174 at $3.72%. 

Parsons & H sold same 114 av 193 at 
$3.77%4. 5 

Adgate sold same 41 av 168 at $3.65. 
Griffin sold same 30 av 221 at $3.50. 

Rehfus sold Hammond, S & Uo 75 av 21 
at $3.75. 

Buck sold same 59 av 196 at $3.7749. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 145 av 192 at 
$3.75 and 94 av 173 at $3.72%4. 

Leidel sold same 63’av 214 at $3.77!2. 

Harger sold same 46 av 222, 57 av 215 at 
$3.75, and 66 av 166 at $3.72. 

McCloughry sold same 38 av194 at $3.771%. 

Judson sold same 69 av 195 at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 76 av 192 and 
182 av 187 at $3.80. 

Leach sold same 39 av 165 at $3.75. 

Howe sold same 14 av 192 at $3.75. 

Ramsey sold same 60 av 212 at $3.8244, and 
74 av 164 at $3.7214. 

3rown sold same 74 av 178 at $3.75. 

Cassey sold same 50 av 201 at $3.77. 

Spicer & M sold same 38 av 184 at $3.70. 

Nixon & McM solid same 144 av 193 at 
3.774%. ; 

‘Pullen sold same 63 av 182 at $3.70. 

Spicer & Merritt soi. same 76 ay 168 at 
$2.70, 36 av 209 at $3.80, and 25 av 172 at 
$3.6714, and 70 av 200 at $3.75. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mertch 12 pigs av S80 
at $3.00. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, September 29, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 7,612, as compared with 8,272 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
5,830, as compared with 5,720 the previous 
week. The market for choice well fin- 
ished cattle held steady on Monday, but a 
good deal of the receipts were half fat 
slippery stock on which there was a de- 
cline of 10 to 20 cents per cwt. This 
decline affected all ordinary to fair cattle, 
including heifers, cows and bulls. Oxen 
held about steady. The range on steers 
was $4.15 to $5.50, as compared with $4.25 to 
$5.60 last week; cows and heifers, $2.25@ 
4.60; ‘bulls, $2.75@3.75; oxen, $2.50@4.78; 
stockers and feeders, $3.15@4.25. Tuesday 
there was a dull market, with very light 
receipts, and a further decline on stockers 
and feeders. Heavy cattle were very slow, 
as exporters were out of the market. Veal 
calves sold at $3.75@7.25 per cwt. Fat 
handy weight steers ruled steady. 
Wednesday there was very little business 
done, and the market looked weaker and 
was very slow. Quotations at the close 
were as. follows: Export and _  Ship- 
ping Steers.—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 tbs, 
$5.35@5.50; prime to choice steers, 1,300 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.90@5.10; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,250 to 1,300 lbs, $4.85@5; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,250 lbs, 
$4.80@5; green coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $4.10@4.60. Butchers’ 
Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry _ fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.80@5; fat, 
smooth, dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs, $4.65@4.9; light to fair dry-fed steers, 
$4.258@4.50; green steers, thin to half fat- 
tened, 1,090 to 1,300 lbs, $4.15@4.50; tair to 
good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.10@4.4); 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.25@4.56; fair 
to good fat heifers, $4@4.25; light, thin. 
half-fat heifers, $3.50@3.75; fair to good 
mixed butchers’ stock, $3.50@2.85: mixed 
lots, fair to choice quality fat cows and 
heifers, $3.60@3.85; good, smooth, well-fat- 
tened cows, $3.75¢74.10; fair to good butch- 
er cows, $3.25@3.50; common old_ shelly 
cows, $2.25@3. Bulls and Oxen.—Export 
weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.65@3.75; 
good fat smooth handy weight butcher 
bulls, $3.35@3.60; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $3@3.35; thin, old, common to extra, 
$2.85@3: stock bulls, common to extra, $2.75 
@3.15; fat, smooth, young oxen to good 
lots, fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly 
good, partly fattened young oxen, $3.75@ 
4.40; old common and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. 
Native Stockers and Feeders.—Feeding 
steers, good style weight and extra qual- 
ity, $4.10@4.25; feeding steers, common to 
only fair quality, $3.65@3.99; good quality 
vearling stock steers and calves, $3.90@ 
4.15; stock heifers, common to choice, $3@ 
3.40: stock steers, cull grades and throw 
outs, $3.15@3.50. 

Thursday nothing doing, few cattle on 
sale; prices nominally unchanged. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 








Monday last were 12,800, as compared with 
19,800 the previous week. Shipments were 
7,200, as compared with 15,200 the previous 
week. Receipts were much lighter, but 
the quality of the lambs was not as good 
as usual. The market conditicns were 
not favorable to sellers, and a decline on 
everything but feeders was noted. Sheep 
held about steady, but closed slow. The 
range on lambs was $4@5.50; yearlings, 
$4@4.85; sheep, $2.25@4.8. Tuesday good 
lambs were a shade stronger, and sheep 
were scarce and firm. Wednesday the 
market was steady for both good lambs 
and sheep, and sales were at about Mon- 
day’s close. Quotations were as follows: 
Yearling Lambs.—Choice to extra selected, 
#4.70@4.85; fair to good, $4.40@4.65; culls 
and common grassy, $4@4.25.. Native 
Sheep--Good to fancy wethers, $4.75@4.85: 
good to extra mixed, $4.35@4.65; fair rough- 
ish to good ewes, $3.50@4.25; common 
grassy culls, $2.25@3.2. Spring Lambs— 
Choice to extra ewes and wether selected, 
$5.40@5.50; good to choice, $5.15@5.35; good 
fat bucky to good lots, $5@5.10; culls to 
fair, $4.25@4.75; grassy thin culls, $4@4.25. 
Thursday the market was steady. Most 
of the receipts were Canadian. Quota- 
tions were as follows: Best lambs, $5.35@ 
5.60; others, $4.25@5.25; sheep, $2.50@4.50; 
wethers and yearlings, $2.75@4.75. 
Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday were 
33,440, as compared with 26,220 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
21,660, as compared with 16,340 for the 
same day last week. While receipts were 
larger, the average quality was not as 
good as the previous week. There were 
some choice hogs on sale, but the number 


‘of light, thin, grassy stock was larger. 


Yorkers and light hogs were lower, while 
medium and mixed grades held steady. 
The range of prices was $4.05@4.17%4, as 
compared with $4.10@4.20 the previous 
Monday. Tuesday the market was steady 
for light grades, but stronger for good 
weights; pigs easy. The market closed 
up strong. Wednesday the market open- 
ed with a fair demand for the best quality 
and good weight Yorkers, but iight grades 
and pigs were slow, while mediums and 
heavy dragged throughout the morning, 
and at noon a number of hogs were un- 
sold. Quotations at the close were as fol- 
lows: Good to choice Yorkers, 175 to 185 
Ibs, $4.10@4.15; prime light Yorkers, $4.10@ 
4.15; grassy and Michigan lots, $4.10@4.15; 
mixed packers’ grades, $4@4.10; medium 
weights, 210 to 240 lbs, $4.10@4.15; heavy 
hogs, 250 to 305 lbs, $4.10@4.17; grassy 
heavy ends, $3.75@4; roughs, common to 
good, $3.45@3.50; stags, common to choice, 
$2.75@3; pigs, good to choice, $3.50@3.70; 
pigs, skips, common to fair, $2.50@/3.40. 
Thursday the market ruled dull and 
lower. Sales were made at the following 
range: Yorkers, $4@4.05; Michigan, $3.95@ 
1.00; other grades, $4.05: pigs, $3.50@3.60. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, Sept. 29, 1898. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 56,177 at com- 
pared with 46,719 the previous week, and 
with 46,719 the previous week, and 52,491 
for the same week last year. On Mon- 
day receipts were 22,046 head, andthe 
bulk of them were of only fair quality, In 
the face of the big receipts there was an 
active market and strong prices 
for anything at all suitable in 
the best steer line, as, for in- 
stance, nice, handy steers of 1,200 or 
thereabouts sold from $5 to $5.40, and 
prime 1,400@1,500 Ib steers sold at $5.0@ 
5.70; equally as strong as any time. But 
ufter these prime native steers, the other 
kinds hardly sold as well as at the end of 
last week, yet were not much lower. All 
kinds of good native butcher stock soid 
about as steady as at the close of last 
week. Steers sold at $3.90@5.70 for inferior 
to fancy, with the bulk at $4.93@5.40. 
Western rangers sold at $3.40@4.45; some 
1,260 lb Iowa fed Texans sold at $5.49; grass 
Texans, $3.40@3.90; stockers and feeders, 
$2.90@4.60; cows and heifers, $1.75@4.75. 
Tuesday receipts were 6,309. There was 
not a sufficient number of native steers 
on sale to attract the attention of buy- 
ers, only one or two lots of fair steers 
that sold at $5.20@5.40; no extra good 
native steers here; would sell around $5.60 
@5.70. Prices all around fully ag strong as 
Monday, on anything at all good. Butch- 
ers’ cattle sold fully up to Monday’s 
prices. Wednesday with receipts of about 
16,000 head, the market was activeand fully 
as high as any time this season on prime 
natives and westerns, natives selling up 
to $5.70@5.80 and rangers $4.50@4.55. All 
grades of beef cattle sold strong, and 
there was a good showing of native beef 
cattle. The cow trade was slow and 
prices 10@15¢c lower; fat heifers, yearlings, 
and all fat native butchers’ stock ruled 
steady. The stocker and feeder market 
was dull, and sales showed prices a little 
lower, the range being $3.25@4.50 per cwt. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 9,- 
500 head. Market ruled strong to 10c 
higher; beeves, $4@5.75; cows and heifers, 
$204.75; Texas steers, $3.10@3.90; westerns, 
$3.50@4.45; stockers and feeders, $3.10@4.60. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 89,691, as compared 
with 89,754 the previous week and 91,981 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the market was strong and active, with 
18,5709 on sale, and good and prime stock 
selling even with the close of last week. 
Heavy, coarse western sheep, also feed- 
ers, sold right around $4; good market 
western sheep, $4.15@4.85: market western 
lambs, $5@5.40; western feedings lambs, 
$4.66. Very few native sheep here, but 
there was a fair showing of lambs, the 
tops selling up to $6@6.25; fair to good, 
$5.605.90; common, $4.75@5, and culls, $4.50. 
Tuesday receipts were 18,722 head, as com- 
pared with 23,956 for the same day last 
week. ‘The demand was active and prices 
steady to strong. Feeding sheep sold at 
$4@4,.05; prime mutton sheep, $4.15@4.50; big 
lots of western yearlings sold at $4.60@4.70; 
western market lambs sold at $5@5.50; 
large numbers of feeding lambs sold 
around $4.75; some inferior lots at $4.6); 
top native lambs sold at $5.90@6.25; com- 
mon, $4.75@5.50. Wednesday’s arrivals 
were about 16,000, showing that receipts 
were running lighter each day this week. 
The demand was active and prices steady 
to strong. A few Mexican stockers sold 
at $3.75@3.9; western stock sheep. $4@4.10: 
western stock lambs, $4.75@4.85; fat ewes 
sold at $4@4.50, and prime market mutton 
sheep, $4.1574.60. Large lots of sheep and 
yearlings, mixed, sold at $1.40, and straight 








yearlings at $4.75@4.80. Good western 
market lambs sold at $5.20@5.60, and prime 
native market lambs at $5.75@6.15, with 
common, both natives and westerns, at 
$4.75@5.15. A few bulk lambs sold at $5@ 
5.15, and culls at $4@4.75. 

Thursday the market was steady at 
Wednesday’s prices. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 162,705, as compared with 
153,624 the previous week and 146,825 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the receipts were 35,897, as compared with 
$2,118 for the same day last week. The 
quality was good, but the supply was 
rather larger than looked for. The de- 
mand was good for good hogs, but the 
bulk of the stock sold 5c lower. Heavy 
hogs sold at $3.45@4.05, with packing hogs 
largely at $3.70@3.90; light sold at $3.60@ 
4.05, mostly at $3.85@4. Pigs and rough 
lots sold at $1.75@3.70. Tuesday the market 
was fairly active, with the buyers paying 
Monday’s prices. Wednesday. with re- 
ceipts for the week so far of 99,599, as 
compared with 92,511 for the same days 
last week, the market was weak and 
lower. The top price for prime heavy was 
$4, butcher and prime light weights selling 
at the game figure. But the bulk of the 
easter! and butcher orders were filled at 
$3.90@3.95; good to prime light in same 
range, fair to good mixed and heavy went 
to the packers at $3.80@3.90; common to 
fair, $3.50@3.75; pigs sold at $3@3.60; a good 
many to weigh around §0 lbs were bought 
at cYose to $3.50. Late trade dull and a 
—— many unsold hogs on hand at the 
close. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 30,000. 
Market was slow and weak to 5c lower; 
light, $3.60@3.9214; mixed, — $8.50@3.92%: 
heavy, $3.40@3.95; rough, $3.40@3.60. 


The government statement makes it 
appear that the number of hogs for 
fattening shows a decrease of 6% per 
cent compared with a year ago. The 
report a year ago gave 9.2 per cent de- 
crease, compared with the preceding 
year. For the six months subsequent 
to September 1 last year the western 
packing exceeded the number for cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
year 18 per cent, and for the 12 
months ending with August 31 the ex- 
cess over the preceding year was 17 
per cent. The question might be 
asked, if an official estimate of 9 per 
cent decrease means 17 per cent or 
more increase in supply, what does a 
GY per cent estimate of the decrease 
suggest ?—Price Current. 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


And Boston Market Consignments Solicited. 
dvances made, full information given by 


CHESTER R. LAWRENCE, "*stsca" ites 


SCALES. 


THE CLOVER LEAF SCALE. 

Lhe celebrated “Clover Leaf” Fam- 
ily Seale accurately weighs from 14 
oz. to 25 Ibs., occupies very little room, 
has large, substantial tin scoop, brass 
beam and sliding poise. A first-class 
scale in every way, that every family 
needs. Will last a lifetime. It will 
tell you if your groceryman gives cor- 
rect weight; enable you to weigh salt 
for butter, sugar for canning, pick- 
ling, and ‘hundreds of other uses. 
Dealers sell this scale at $3.50. 
Our price to subscribers only,,,,$2.50 


—> 














THE FAMILY UNION SCALE. 
This is one of our Union Platform 
and Scoop Scales that weighs from 


Y¥, oz to 240 lbs. Every way first- 
class, fully warranted equal to any 
scale made in America. We most sin- 
cerely recommend it to our readers 
as a genuine valuable scale, and the 
price makes it a bargain. It is sold 
by dealers at $5. Price to subscrib- 
ers, $2.75. 

IF YOU WANT A SCALE WITH A 

DOUBLE BEAM. 

We have them same as the 240 Ib. 
scale above with the exception it has 
a double beam; the price is only $3.25. 

STANDARD PLATFORM SCALES. 

On wheels with sliding poise. 

Very latest design and all modern 
improvements, guaranteed accurate. 
No better scale made. We can furnish 
them as follows: 

400 Ibs. Platform, 15x21........$10.00 
600 “ * ROM sic ox 0:0: 34,00 


800 “ a 17x26........ 12.00 
1000 “ 7 17x26........ 13.00 
1200 “ a 18x28........ 15.00 


All seales by freight. 
Address MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 





— 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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Miscellaneous. 


AN AUTUMN MORNING. 








The frost’s agleam in the mellow dawn, 

And the spider’s nets are on the lawn, 
And deep in filmy robes of mist 

The hills and the silent woodlands lie, 

And anon, as the sun comes up the sky 
The gray clouds turn to amethyst. 


The tender song of the waking thrush 
Is heard no more in the brooding hush, 
Nor the linnet’s song in the dying trees. 
And down where the dodder’s skeins are 
spread, 
The witch-hazel gleams in velvet red, 
And the sweetbriar waves in the breeze. 


And wheeling up through the distant sky, 
On their flashing wings the plovers fly, 
And over the breast of the pool 
Through haze of the daybreak’s atmos- 
phere, 
The cry of a bittern, sharp and clear, 
Comes from the marshes dim and cool. 


And deep in the grasses at our feet 
The tuneful crickets still sing as sweet 
As in the depths of torrid June; 
And o’er the dells and the sleepy woods, 
A reverent hush of stillness broods 
As morning dreams into the noon. 
—Edward Wilbur Mason, in Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly for October. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY. ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” ‘The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 





(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 

“Good-night, old man,” said Miles, 
when he had smoked his pipe. “Sleep 
well, and wake early for the start.” 

It was, however, a bitter disappoint- 
ment that the morning brought, when 
Miles at last realized, after long \- 
ing, that the canoe had gone. Inaced, 
he was not satisfied until he had made 
the dangerous descent, and the he saw 
from the strain on the rope that the 
little vessel had foundered. Hans, 
standing sullenly at the top all the 
while, helped his master up, then 
slunk off into the wood, for he did not 
like the look in the set face and the 
moody eyes. As for Miles, he wore his 
heart out in schemes for escape that 
were dropped as soon as made, while 
he struggled restlessly round the cliff- 
encircled island, or paused to look 
hopelessly across, or down the dark 
waters. : 

Hans found him in the afternoon, 
sitting on a great rock, staring moodily 
ahead. 

“Come, my baas, and eat,” said the 
old man, timidly. 

“You are always eating, 
irritably. 

“It is long since breakfast, sieur.” 

“Tell me how we can get out of this 
cursed place.” 

“Ja, baassie—bymby, the old man 
will make a plan—but it grows late 


” 


said Miles. 


_ and the flesh will burn.” 


“What plan have you got? Tell it 
to me.” 

“Ja, sieur,” said Hans, looking round 
vacantly. “Bymby—but first we must 
eat. It is enough to fight the river. It 
would be bad for you to fight also the 
darkness of the head that comes with 
sorrow when the body is weak.” 

“T have been thinking of letting a 
tree-rope down to the river at the side 
where the water is quiet, to climb 
down and swim to the shore. I might 
find a canoe and return for you.” 

“My Gott! neh. How far is it before 
you could land? No one could swim 
so far.” 

“We could first lower the trunk of a 
tree and I could use it as a float.” 

“Yoh, and what then the baas would 
be, eh? He would have no good, no 
food, or fire. The baas talks like a 
child.” 

“Whether child or not, Hans, I ean- 
not stay here another day.” 

“Of what use,” and Hans _ tossed 
about his arms and shouted: “Of what 
use, if you plan quickly and die? Let 
us wait and talk, and the right plan 
will come.”’ 

“You do not understand, old man. It 
is the delay that kills.” 

“But the baas does not know if the 
lady is near—or if she is the same. But 
the baas is here, and the food waits,” 
and Hans went back to the camp 
alone. 

Miles did, however, pass another 
day on the island, which grew every 
hour more and more hateful to him, 
and not one day only, but several. Af- 
ter the first shock of disappointment, 
and a period of hopeless despair, he 
set himself doggedly to work out plan 
after plan, and for two days had been 
engaged making a rope-ladder from 
young vine creepers and strips of bark. 
He scarcely knew what he intended 
doing with this when it was finished, 


but he had some idea of fashioning a 
raft, the pieces of which were to be 
taken down one by one to the north 
bend of the river, and moored to the 
ladder’s foot, until he could lash them 
together. Hans in the meantime had 
been weaving rough mats from palm 
leaves, which were to be placed over 
the raft as a flooring, while he also 
made bark cylinders to protect the 
rifles and ammunition from the water. 


Miles judged it would take five days 
before they could complete the work, 
and another day before they could 
float the raft down the canon to a 
landing-place. 

“If he does not sink, or tumble to 
pieces,” said Hans, who in reflecting 
on the dangerous nature of the pas- 
sage, and the frail structure they 
would have to risk their lives on, was 
more than punished for sinking the 
eanoe. “But what matter? Bird food, 
always bird flesh for breakfast and 
dinner. My Gott! Yes, we must go, 
though the rocks break us and the 
crocodiles eat us up.” 

The third day Miles, with that ever- 
lasting roar of waters thundering in 
his ears, was wearily engaged on his 
endless ladder, using the pillars of the 
baobab as stretchers, when Hans came 
slowly up. 

“It’s no use, baas.” 

“What's no use?” 

“To make this pole boat. He will 
turn over. I have seen it so happen 
to a tree I roll over; he went down to 
where the two rivers meet, and there 
he spin round and round, and the wat- 
ers rush over, and he roll under and 
over and over. That’s so.” 

“Very well, Hans. But it is our only 
chance.” 

“Soh!” 

“There is no other plan.” 

“Can the baas swim?’ 

Miles looked keenly at the old man. 

“Have you thought of some other 
way out?” 

“Can the 
river?” 

“Yes, but why? The cliff opposite 
is too steep to climb.” 

“Baas—there is a canoe.” 

“What!” 

“Ja, sieur,” and Hans began to laugh 

and cry as he spluttered out how he 
had seen the cliff open, and a man in 
a canoe suddenly shot out into the 
river to fish. “Go soft, my master, or 
he will see you.” But Miles had dart- 
ed down the path leading to the north 
side, and Hans, for all his caution, 
dashed after. 
Miles peered down on the river, and 
there, in mid-stream, was a solitary 
fisherman keeping his long canoe to 
the current with one hand, while with 
the other he trailed a line aft; not 
that they could see the line, but judged 
only from his position. 

“Where did he come from?’ asked 
Miles, in a whisper, though if he had 
shouted the fisherman would have 
been none the wiser. 

“Where that white mark runs up the 
rock; there, under the big candle tree,” 
indicating a huge, gray euphorbia, 
whose upright, fleshy, leafless stems 
were not unlike a cluster of tallow 
dips. 

“There must be a break in the cliff 
there then. Can you see if a current 
sets out?” 

“Neh, sieur, it is too far.” 

“Shall we call to him to, bring him 
close up?” 


baas swim across the 


“Allevarel, neh, he will run. Maybe 
he is from Stoffel’s people. Let us 


watch, sieur; bymby he goes in, and 
we can mark the place.” 

Miles watched the man in silence for 
some time, as he rapidly decided on a 
plan of action. 

“We must,” he said eagerly, “have 
that canoe tonight. We will bring up 
the rope ladder, and as soon as he 
goes in, let it down. I will then de- 
scend, and swim over, while you stand 
here and wave a hand to direct me. 
I will watch my chance and in the 
dark take the canoe, You must then 
have a fire lit on the top of the cliff 
as a guide to me, and yourself stand 
at the bottom of the ladder, so that I 
ean hear you e¢all. We will get the 
parcels tied up and ready here for re- 
moval, for we must get away tonight 
before they miss the boat.” 

“And where shall we go 

“Down the river to a landing-place.” 

“Neh, sieur, we will go over into the 
place where the canoe came from, and 
slip through into the woods where they 
would never search for us. When the 
baas takes the canoe let him look 
about to see what sort of place it is, 
and where the people sleep.” 

Hans went back to the camp to 
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bring up the ladder, while Miles 
watched, but it was not till late in the 
afternoon that the fisherman aban- 
doned his task, and paddled straight 
for the cliff, at a spot opposite to 
where the two channels branched. 
They marked the place well, then the 
rope ladder was lowered and Miles 
prepared himself for his dangerous ex- 
ploit. The river was here about 200 
yards broad, and if he missed a land- 
ing in the dark, or found the current 


too strong, he could not look for a 
foothold for quite five miles, First 
Hans vigorously rubbed his master 


‘with fat, to resist the cold, and then 
he blubbered like a child, as Miles 
swung over the cliff and rapidly sank 
towards the dark and dreary-looking 
flood. 

Peering over, Hans saw the white 
form of his master swinging far be- 
low, then there was a tiny splash, 
and a second later, a small black 
speck appeared in the water. slowly 
moving up stream. How small it was 
and how slow the progress, and how 
deep and forbidding the great river 
seemed to have grown! And if it 
seemed so to Hans, standing up there 
in the sunlight, the gloom of the place 
was no doubt more strongly impressed 
on the swimmer himself, with those 
towering cliffs above him, and the 
crashing roar of the fighting waters in 
his ear. Yard by yard he forged up 
towards the head of the island round 
which one-half of the river dashed 
with a scream; for he wished to get 
as far up as he could before attempt- 
ing to cross. At last he struck away 
from the cliff and rolled over on his 
back, to get hig line from the watcher 
on the cliff. Hangs waved his arms 
furiously, and the swimmer, throwing 
one arm into the air by way of ac- 
knowledgement, began now the real 
fight, for the farther he advanced the 
swifter grew the current. Once more 
he rolled over to look up to the cliff, 
and then Hans saw him no more for 
the deepening gloom, and in his fear 
for his master he began freely to curse 
himself for having said anything about 
the canoe. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Left to himself, and a prey to fears 
and superstitious terrors, the old 
hunter was nevertheless true to his 
duty. As soon as the darkness deep- 
ened he built up a fire on the top of 
the cliff, brought up the kit, and then 
nerved himself to creep down into that 
yawning gulf, and swing just above 
the gleaming water while listening for 
any message that should come out of 
the night. 

It was a terrible time to the old man 
waiting there, yet he clung on, shud- 
dering at the stealthy whispering of 
the waters against the rocks, with his 
eyes turned up to the glittering stars, 
and to the red glow on. the rocks high 
up that showed the great fire he had 
built was still ablaze, 

It seemed to him that half the night 
had gone when he heard a faint hail, 
and then his fear and his weariness 
vanished. He guided his master to the 
spot, caught a rope and made it fast, 
then from his coat pocket took out a 
flask of brandy that he had brought 
down for the moment and had _ re- 
frained from drinking himself, Miles 
was greatly in need of ‘that. He was 
shivering from cold, and nearly ex- 
hausted from his long immersion and 
terrible struggle, How near death he 
had been, when at the end of his swim, 
he did not tell until long after, but 
a few minutes later, up by the fire, 
Hans saw a jagged wound on his mas- 
ter’s knee, and noted how deep the 
lines were on the worn face, 

They worked hard to get away from 
the island, and about two hours later 
they were afloat, making for the far 
side, and presently slipped through a 
narrow chasm into a small cove, from 
which there stretched a dark passage, 
strewn with boulders, over which, af- 
ter beaching the craft, they cautiously 
picked their way. Luckily, there was 
no guard stationed here, and they kept 
on unhindered to where the passage 
opened out and saw ahead the twink- 
ling points of fires. Every step they 
now took broadened out the are of 
these fires, until, when at last they had 
emerged entirely from the ravine, 
they saw a great semi-circle of glow- 
ing points covering, as it appeared to 
them in the dark, a mile of ground, 
and down the wind there came in 
gusts the fitful chanting of war songs. 

“They are Zulus,” said Hans, quiet- 
ly. Now that he was away from the 
dark river and its mysteries he was 
again the cool hunter, : 








“There must be many there.” gai 
Miles, resting on hig rifle. 

“An impi, baas.” 

“What can they be doing here’ 

“It is mischief. Long time gone | 
have heard that there would be a gre;; 
meeting-place for the assegais. Amon: 
the Arabs there was talk of it, 
The baas knows that well. 
this is the meeting-place.” 

“And what were they to do at the 
meeting-place?”’ 

“Strange things, I have heard of 
great war to eat up the whites, of the 
giving out of guns, and of presents ty 
the chief. You have seen the Aral) 
chief with Stoffel. If there is trut) 


too 


Mayhe 


in it, I know nothing. Hist! Ther 
are people coming.” 
They drew from the path and 


crouched down behind a rock, and 
Miles presently heard the soft thud of 
naked feet, then the rattle of shields. 
and made out several dark forms moy 
ing rapidly towards the passage, 

“They carry their blankets,” gjid 
Hans, when the men had _ passed, 
“They will sleep down by the water. 
Maybe they wait for the coming of 
someone.” 

“We cannot stay. 
get into cover.” 

“Ja, sieur; if we keep up here to the 
high ground there should be bush.” 

They accordingly pushed up the ris- 
ing ground to the left, and on the 
ridge came on the line of forest, where 
they rested to watch the twinkling 
lights, and to listen to the snatches of 
song and laughter. 

For a long time they sat so, then 
moved into the forest to seck a rest- 
ing place. With the sound of that 
multitude of armed and probably hos- 
tile men in their ears, and with the 
roar of the great Zambesi falls still 
rumbling through the air, they sleji 
soundly, 

The sun was high when Miles awoke. 
for Hangs had not disturbed him, and 
he was greeted by a confused Babel of 
sounds that brought him to his feet 
in alarm, 

“It is all right, sieur; the men eat 
and talk. They are many as locusts, 
and the huts thick as anthills.” 

“Ts it a village then, after all?’ 

“Neh, sieur. They are fighting men. 
Eat and then we can look,” and Hans 
spread out their uninviting§ meal. 
“They have corn and flesh and wilk 
over there. I can smell it,” and the 
Hottentot’s flat nostrils sniffed the air. 
“Dat, sieur; if the baas will fight all 
these mens he must get strong as the 
olifant,’ and the old man grinned. 

“You did not laugh at the water. 
Hans!” 

“The water I don’t know. The Zulus 
are meat like me. I laugh because the 
baas has come to meet an army. What 
will the baas do?” 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NEW TERRITORIAL EXPAN- 
SION. 





The War of Independence brought 
into being a new nation, establishing 
that which the world had never known 
before—“a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” It 
was, and it is, freedom—liberty. 

The war of 1812-14 severed com- 
pletely America from Great Britain, 
made good the liberty purchased in 
the Revolution. It wag not the power 
of the army that did it, it was the su- 
premacy of the new power on the sea, 
The republic had become a nation. 

The war with Mexico came; the 
Latin race in America demanded its 
place, but the result at the close es- 
tablished the fact that the Anglo- 
Saxon, Anglo-Celtic, was the dominant 
und the ruling power on this conti- 
nent, and that this dominant power 
would hold and would all the time 
henceforth direct and control. The 
war for the Union came; the South 
was arrayed against the North; mil- 
liong of men gathered on the field of 
civil war; great battles were fought, 
great victories won; the war came to 
an end, and many millions who had 
been all their lives in slavery were 
made free. The United States entered 
into the war with Spain. The Ameri- 
can people saw, and the American 
Congress declared that its aim and pur- 
pose was solely to give freedom and 
independence to Cuba; but almost the 
first event of the conflict was the naval 
battle at Manila, on the other side of 
the world, and the placing under the 
eare of the American nation of ten 
millions of people im two thousand 
islands of the sea. Our little plan of 
“humanity” was undoubtedly good, but 
God Alnighty’s plan of liberty and hu- 
man freedom is undoubtedly much 
better. It is His hand that has done 
this thing. It remains for us to accept 
the responsibility—From “Our New 
Yerritorial Expansion,” in Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly for October, 





THH NEW BATTLESHIPS. 





The battleship to be built by the 
Cramps under the new award of con- 
tracts, says the Philadelphia Record, 
will be known as the Maine, and work 
will be begun on her as soon ag the 
ofticial papers have been signed, which 
will be within a few days. All three 
of the new vessels, which will be con- 
structed on the plans suggested by the 
Cramps, will have a speed of 18% 
knots, They will be 388 feet long, 74 
feet beam, with a draught of 24 feet 1 
inch at a normal displacement of 12,- 
700. With all stores aboard and 2,000 
tons of coal in their bunkers, the dis- 
placement will be increased to about 
3,500 tons. 

The high free-board of the vessels 
will be patterned after the Iowa, giv- 
ing them excellent seagoing qualities. 
There will be 14 inches of Harveyized 
steel armor in the main belt and on 
the turrets. Although no premium is 
offered for increased speed, it is be- 
lieved that the rivalry between the 
three great shipbuilding plants will re- 
sult in some increase, and one or more 
of the battleships may even attain a 
speed of 19 knots. 

The character of the armament has 
not yet been determined, but the ex- 
periences of the Spanish war will be 
carefully studied, and it is believed 
that 12-inch guns will constitute the 
main batteries, instead of the 13-inch 
guns, which are mounted on the In- 
diana, Massachusetts and Oregon. Re- 
cent experiments in England have all 
resulted in favor of the 12-inch guns. 
There will probably be 14 6-inch guns, 
with a big secondary battery of rapid- 
fire and machine guns. In the con- 
struction of the vessels the use of 
wood will be reduced to a minimum. 





GUARANTEED TO BBE A FIGHTER. 





The Rough Riders usually had a 
nickname for their comrades, but one 
of their number escaped the affliction. 
His name is Albert P. Wright and he is 
the color sergeant and the biggest man 
in the troop. Wright is a mining en- 
sineer. Originally he hailed from Vir- 
sinia. But that was long ago. Years 
of life in the Arizona hills have set 
their touch upon him. Yuma is his 
home, and before Spain had his atten- 
tion he was running things for a gold 
company in the middle of arid plains 
and blasted hillsides. But height is 
hot his only distinetion. Wright was 
the first man of the regiment to plant 
a flag in Cuba, and not because he 
was able to wade where the “common- 








or-garden” man would have to swim. 
Wright és a fighter. Col, Roosevelt says 
so, and to guarantee this to all poster- 
ity he has set his hand and seal to 
the fact. In all the fighting of the 
Rough Riders the color sergeant came 
through it unscathed, although he was 
the object of impartial attention by the 
Spaniards. In the hail of death that 
slanted across the bloody field of 
Guasimas Wright charged up to the 
government one fairly new pair of 
brown canvas gaiters. In the three 
days’ altercation across the trenches 
he also charged up one shirt to the 
same account. Four times his clothes 
were struck, and although each hum- 
ming length of steel flew close enough 
to sear his skin, he did not lose a drop 
of blood in all that lust of carnage. 
Roosevelt marked the man at his work. 
When the troopers lay in the trenches, 
July 14, the Colonel sent for him. 
“Here, take this,” said the Colonel. It 
was a commission as color sergeant. 
Roosevelt’s clerk had written it on the 
firing line, and the Colonel had signed 
it there. The signature is a_ scrawl, 
written with lead pencil on paper laid 
on his knee. “I’d rather have that,” 
said Wright, “than a major’s commis- 
sion.” He is going to have it framed, 
too. When the regiment was muster- 
ed out Wright came up before his col- 
onel once again. “Here’s your dis- 
charge. Good-by.” The Colonel had 
written it out himself. It bore these 
words: “Carried the flag in every fight; 
was the first man to land in Cuba; 
showed distinguished gallantry under 
fire; was one of the best soldiers in the 
regiment, in camp, in battle and on the 
march,” 





A FEW SMILES. 





“Admiral” Tolson, the colored bar- 
ber of the cruiser Brooklyn, is a char- 
acter. In Washington the other day, 
someone said to him: “Admiral, 
where was the rest of the fleet while 
the Brooklyn, the Oregon and the 
Texas were doing it all?’ 

“Dey was back in de rear plunder- 
ing.’ 

“Plundering!”’ 

“Yes; takin’ off things from de ships 
wot we sunk. Dat’s all dey did.” 

“Admiral,” said one of his admirers, 

“did you have your razor out during 
the fight?” 

“Needed somethin’ wif a longer 
reach dan a razor,” laughed the admi- 
ral. “I was workin’ one ob dem one- 
pounders.” 

“How many Spaniards did you kill, 
admiral?’ 

“Me? I killed seben.” 

“How did you happen to kill just 
seven?” 

“Cause I had seben friends on de 
Maine.” 





The statement that Wade Hampton 
lost a leg in the war reminds us of a 
little story,” says “The Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser.” In the days be- 
fore the war there was a hotet on top 
of Stone Mountain, in Georgia, and the 
water for the use of guests was raised 
by a force-pump from below, A North- 
ern traveler who knew something of 
the use of hydraulic rams accosted the 
landlord with: “This is fine water, 
landlord; is it raised by a ram?” 
‘Ram, h—l,’ snorted the landlord; ‘it’s 
a durned big mule! And that’s the 
way Wade Hampton lost a leg.” 

Giving Notice: 

“The war's over, isn’t it?’ inquired 
the rigorous and aggressive partisan. 

“It may be considered so,” replied 
his friend. 

“l’ve been pretty quiet about my po- 
litical views, haven't I?” 

“Yes. I had hoped you had modified 
some of your opinions.” 

“No, sir. When the war began I an- 
nounced that my sympathies were en- 
listed with the administration. And 
now that the war is over I give notice 
that they’ve been mustered out.”’— 
Washington Star. 

An Omaha man, whose business is 
to write a great deal, and not in the 
shape of correspondence, would rath- 
er take quinine than write letters. His 
wife is a great letter-writer, and when 
she goes away she insists on receiving 
a daily letter from her husband. If he 
fails, she comes home in short order, 
and for a time the atmosphere of the 
home is frigid. 

A short time ago the wife went on 
a visit to her parents, and before leav- 
ing gave her husband explicit instruc- 
tions to write every day. He promised 
to do so and meant to keep his promise. 


| Pattern 





He forgot the first day until too late, 
so he wired that he would write the 
following day. That night he secured 
the services of a stenographer and dié- 
tated a letter. 

“Now I want you to use that letter 
as a model,” he said to the stenograph- 
er, “and write about twelve others, all 
differently worded, but containing 
about the same thing. Date each one 
a day ahead of the other, put each into 
an envelope properly addressed and 
attend to mailing for me. Here’s $5 
for your trouble.” 

The stenographer, who was young 
and inexperienced, agreed. 

Three days later the husband re- 
ceived a telegram reading: “Will be at 
home on the first train. Meet me.” The 
wife’s name appeared at the bottom. 

The husband was distressed, fear- 
ing that- something had happened. 
Time passed slowly, but at last the 
train arrived. When his wife stepped 





from the train he grasped her and 
asked: “What’s the matter, my dear?’ 

The wife said not a word, but 
walked into the depot. She opened, her 
little grip and quietly handed her hus- 
band a bunch of letters. 

The stenographer had followed her 
instructions, but she had mailed all 
the letters on the same day.—Omaha 
World. 

A tipsy Scotchman was making his 
way home on a bright Sunday morn- 
ing when the good folk were wending 
their way to the kirk. A little dog 
jerked himself away from a lady who 
was leading it by a ribbon, and as it 
ran from her she appealed to the first 
passer-by, who happened to be the in- 
ebriate, asking him to whistle for her 
poodle. “Woman,” he retorted, with 
the solemnity of visage which only a 
Scotchman can assume, “woman, this 


29 


is no day for whustlin’! 














MANY FEMALE ILLS RESULT FROM NEGLECT. 





Mrs. Pinkham Tells How Ordinary Tasks May Produce Displacements 
That Threaten Women’s Health, 





Apparently trifling incidents in 
women’s daily life frequently pro- 
ducedisplacementsofthewomb. A 
slipon thestairs, lifting during men- 
struation, standing at a counter, 
running a sewing machine, or at- 
tending to the most ordinary tasks, 
may result in displacement, and 
a train of serious evils is started. 

The first indication of such 
trouble should be the signal for 
quick action. Don’t let the condi- 
tion become chronic through neg- 
lect or a mistaken idea that you 
can overcome it by exercise or 
leaving it alone. 


More than a million women have ) 


regained health by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Iftheslightest troubleappears which you 
do not understand, write to Mrs. Pinkham 
at Lynn, Mass., for her advice, and a few 
timely words from her wi!l show you the right 
thing todo. This advice costs you nothing, but 


it may mean life or happiness or both. 


Mrs. Mary BENNETT, 314 Annie St., Bay City, 


Mich., writes to Mrs, Pinkham: 


“T can hardiy find words with which to thank you 
for the good your remedies have doneme. Fornearly 
four years I suffered with weakness of the generative 
organs, continual backacke, headache, sideache, and 
all the pains that accompany female weakness. A 
friend told my husband about your Vegetable Com- 
pound and he breught me home two bottles. 
taking these I felt much better, but thought that I 
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would write to you in regard to my case, and you do not know how thankful I 
am to you for your advice and for the benefit I have received from the use of 


your medicine. 


I write this letter for the good of my suffering sisters.” 


The above letter from Mrs. Bennett is the history of many women who have 
been restored to health by Lydia EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman best Understands a Woman’s IIs 
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A MICHIGAN MAP 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will give a large map of Michi- 
gan 34x36 inches, printed on good 
paper, for only two new trial sub- 
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at 15 cents each. Map is printed in 
three colors and has just been issued. 
Price for map alone postpaid 20 
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‘Fortune fer ‘Young Men. 


The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Ma- 
chine is creating the greatest sensation in 
large cities. The new machine and complete 
public exhibition outfit can be had for less 
than $25.00. Examination free, and any bright 
young man without experience can filla hall 
every evening at25cents admission. People 
go wild over this new invention. For full 
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Farmers’ (Clubs. 


ae CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
_ be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 











OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

|. ate eeentineas EE. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
urg. . 
Secretary-Treasurer—cC. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J 

Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 

Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A, P. 

Green, Eaton Rapids. 





All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should he addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva. Mich. 





Association question for October: 
The most practical solution of the rail- 
road taxation problem, 





Associational work for November: 
Election of delegates to the annual 
meeting of the State Association and 
a general discussion of associational 
work. 





OCTOBER ASSOCIATIONAL 
TOPIC. 

There is but one practical solution 
of the railroad taxation problem and 
that is along the lines laid down in 
the Atkinson bill. In making this 
Sweeping statement we are not un- 
mindful of the possibility that other 
and even better measures may be pre- 
sented to the consideration of the next 
legislature, ner that the Atkinson bill 
possesses some possible weaknesses 
and a few elements of danger, But 


the fact that the measure has received 
the practical endorsement of both of 
the leading political parties of the 
State, the one by formal declaration in 
its platform, and the other by the pub- 
lic assertions of a great majority of 
its State and legislative candidates, 
renders it not only the most practical 
but the omy practical solution of 
the question at issue. 

In pinning their faith to the Atkin- 
son bill the people have these assur- 
ances: ist. The principles involved 
have been applied successfully in other 
States. 2nd. Its theoretical intention 
is to tax railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
and express property on the same basis 
as other property. 3d. The honest, 
practical application of this measure is 
as securely guaranteed as at the pres- 
ent time seems possible. 4th. The bill 
has been thoroughly discussed, both 
publicly and privately, and from 
every point of view, by the ablest men 
in the State, and it has stood the test 
of this critical examination even be- 
yond the hopes of its friends. 5th. 
The people as a whole have been in- 
tensely interested in the measure for 
many months; they have studied its 
provisions; they have listened to the 
arguments both for and against it; 
they have repeatedly talked it over 
with one another and as a whole have 
united in giving it their emphatic ap- 
proval. 

All this goes to show that the meas- 
ure possesses a strength that can not 
be hoped for any substitute however 
carefully drawn. In fact, the very 
mention of a substitute will create sus- 
picion in the minds of the true friends 
of equal taxation that its champions 
can not be trusted. This genuine pop- 
ularity of the Atkinson bill is its only 
hope of passage. Until it has 
been tested in actual operation no 
measure can supplant it in the confi- 
dence of the people, and without that 
confidence any measure so far-reaching 
and with such powerful elements 
against it would be simply hopeless be- 
fore any legislative body in the land. 
In other words, we shall either have 
reform along the lines laid down in the 
Atkinson bill or we shall have no re- 
form at all in taxation the coming ses- 
sion of the Michigan legislature, It 
is not only the most practical solution 
but the only practical solution possi- 
ble under existing conditions. 


THE 





ELECT STRONG DELEGATES. 





The annual meeting of the State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs will be 
held in the Senate chamber at Lan- 
sing, December 13-15, inclusive, Every 
Farmers’ Club in Michigan should be 
represented at that meeting by two 
of its strongest members. Problems 
affecting the welfare of every farmer 
in this State will be discussed and the 
conclusions reached will have an im- 
portant bearing on legislative action 





the coming winter. Never before were 
the people in general so thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of the task 
before them. A battie royal is on in 
legislative matters. The critical point 
has been reached. Another step for- 
ward by the people and victory is 
theirs. A step backward and all the 
work of the past four years will come 
to naught. 

The loyal support of the Farmers’ 
Clubs through their State Association 
must be had. This means careful and 
wise deliberations at the coming an- 
nual meeting. Judicious action can 
oly proceed from judicious thought. 
The nature of the deliberations and the 
consequent conclusions will . depend 
solely on the personnel of its members. 
Every club should bear that fact in 
mind and send wise counselors to rep- 
resent it. 

The annual meetings of the past 
have attracted much attention not only 
within the State, but throughout the 
country, Their judicious action has in- 
fluenced legislation to a marked de- 
gree, and thousands of dollars have 
been kept from the State tax levy in 
consequence. Credit has been duly 
given by all familiar with the facts to 
the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs for its magnificent work along 
these lines. However, much yet re 
mains to be done, and the year before 
us promises to be a critical one in tax 
reform. Throughout it all the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs will play a prominent and 
creditable part. How prominent and 
how creditable the personnel of the 
delegates now to be chosen will large- 
ly determine. We appeal to every 
club to weigh well these matters and 
do its loyal duty. 





THE ASSOCIATION VINDICATED. 





The delegates to the State Associa- 
tion two years ago will remember the 
able plea before one of the sessions 
by Prof, Bradley M. Thompson, of the 
University of Michigan, asking the en- 
dorsement by the Association of the 
request to be made to the coming legis- 
lature for a special appropriation ‘of 
$40,000 for an addition to the law 
building at the University. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the chief point 
at issue was whether or not from the 
regular one-sixth mill appropriation 
there could be saved enough for the 
improvements needed, It was con- 
tended by Prof. Thompson that this 
could not be done; that unless the leg- 
islature came to its rescue with this 
special appropriation the law depart- 
ment of the University must suffer 
from the lack of adequate room in 
which to do their work. 

The delegates, on the other hand, 
urged the claim that the law which 
increased the regular appropriation for 
the University from one-twentieth to 
one-sixth of a mill was enacted with 
the distinct and explicit understanding 
that the fund thus provided would 
prove sufficient not only for the regu- 
lar maintenance of the University but 
also for the building of such occasion- 
al new buildings as should from time 
to time be needed. There was quoted to 
substantiate this claim a paragraph 
from the report of President Angell, of 
the University, to the board of regents 
made directly after the passage of the 
measure in question. It was further 
urged that during the then existing 
period of depression it was a most in- 
opportune time to ask the already over- 
burdened taxpayers to raise the limit 
fixed by the friends and authorities of 
the University themselves, 

The outcome of this discussion was 
that the proposition to petition the 
legislature for this appropriation, when 
submitted to the delegates for their 
action, was defeated by a unanimous 
vote. When the bill afterward came 
before the legislature it was also de- 
feated and the Farmers’ Clubs felt 
they had won a just victory for the 
people. However, all agreed that the 
future could alone reveal to a certainty 
whether this action was just or unjust. 

To those who had any doubts as to 
the wisdom of the action of the State 
Association at that time we would say 
that a visit to the University grounds 
to-day will show you the desired im- 
provement to the law building practic- 
ally completed, including the greatly 
needed library room. And it has all 
been paid for from the regular income 
of the University, just as the Farmers’ 
Clubs insisted it should be. Thus has 
the wisdom of the Association’s action 
raved speedily and completely vindi- 
cated. 





THE TORRENS SYSTEM. 





In response to an inquiry from one 
of the leading Farmers’ Club workers 
in the interior of the State as to 
whether or not the Torrens system of 
land transfers has ever been placed in 
practical operation, or is simply a 
theory, we submit the following facts: 

The Torrens system is by no means 
a new one, except on this continent. 
It has been in operation over a cen- 
tury in Prussia, Bavaria and other 
European States, notably Hamburg, 
where it has been used for upwards of 
six hundred years. It has been in use 
since 1858 in South Australia, since 
1861 in Queensland, since 1862 in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. since 
1863 in Tasmania, since 1870 in New 
Zealand and British Columbia, since 
1874 in parts of England and Western 
Australia, since 1884 in Ontario (Can- 
ada) and since 1885 in Manitoba. It 
is therefore no untried system. Sir 
Robert Torrens, after whom the sys- 
tem is named, because he more than 
anyone else has systematized the vari- 
ous modes of procedure in vogue in va- 
rious countries into the modern plan, 
says, “It is not necessary to examine 
abstracts of title—these no longer ex- 
ist—they having been delivered up to 
the registrar, and that officer when he 
grants a certificate of title cancels all 
previous evidence of title. Accord- 
ingly an investor runs no risk of blun- 
der, or any incompetency of the con- 
veyancer or examining solicitor. Every 
transaction has its complete security 
and finality. In fine the benefits 
which have attended this measure 
wherever adopted in its integrity may 
be summed up: 

“1. It has substituted security for 
insecurity, 

“2. It has reduced the cost of con- 
veyancing from pounds to shillings, 
and the time occupied from months to 
days. 

“3. It has exchanged obscurity and 
verbiage for brevity and clearness. 

“4, It has so simplified ordinary deal- 
ings that he who has mastered the 
“three R’s” can transact his own con- 


veyancing. 
“5. It affords protection against 
fraud. 


“6. It has restored to their just value 
many estates, held under good holding 
titles, but depreciated in consequence 
of some blur or technical defect, and 
barred the recurrence of any similar 
fault. 

“7, It has largely diminished the 
number of chancery suits by removing 
those conditions that afford ground 
for them.” 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





TYRONE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting was enter- 
tained at the home of Harry Thomp- 
son. After the regular. literary pro- 
gram the Association question was 
brought up and ‘discussed by nearly 
every member present. It was after- 
wards resolved that the club is in 
favor of the Kimmis Bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. A 
committee was appointed to determine 
the views of the candidates for the 
Legislature in this district on the sub- 
ject. 

A paper was given by M. V. Kinnie 
on “The Excessive Rate of Toll Taken 
by Millers.” A full discussion followed, 
the entire trend of the talk being 
toward more effective legal restric- 
tion to prevent this robbery. 

Livingston Co. A. W. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The annual business meeting of the 
club occurred in September, and the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, James Dunn; Recording Secre- 
tary, C. C. Gregg; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Albert Hand. The Sep- 
tember Association question, “The 
Kimmis County Salaries Bill,” was not 
fully discussed from a lack of time, 
and no _ definite resolutions were 
passed. It will be taken up again at 
the next meeting, however, and the 
views of the members will be deter- 
mined and reported. October meeting 
-3 the home of George Kink, on the 
7th. 

MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 
GREENWOOD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met with L. Burch on Septem- 
ber 7. L. P. Dett spoke on “Practical 
Stock Feeding.” Should take into 
consideration what we are feeding for. 
To secure the best results, care should 
be taken to have the stock comfort- 
ably housed and regularly fed. H. 
Hewitt thought that to insure success 
in feeding one must have a vast 


amount of practical knowledge. Nox; 
meeting at the home of H. Hewi;, 
each one to bring something he has 
raised on his farm, thus giving ue a 
small fair. a 
St. Clair Co. S. E. RIDER, Cor, sec 

HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERs: 

CLUB. 


The Highland and Hartland Farm- 

a? J 
ers’ Club held its September meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Janes 
Crinmer or the 17th inst. The mee}. 
ing was opened by singing “Corona. 
tion” and prayer by Rey. Atchinson 
after which were read resolutions on 
the death of Mr. Joseph Bird. Next 
was a roll call which was responded 
to by quotations. Mr, L. A, Buell read 
a paper on ‘“The value of our Experi- 
meut Station Bulletins,’ which was 
afterward discussed. Mr. Wakeman. 
of the Tyrone Club, was sent as a dele- 
gate to our club to confer of the toll- 
ing of grain by the millers, as it seems 
to be the general opinion that there is 
too much toll taken. A motion was 
made and carried that the president 
appoint a committee of two to conter 
with other clubs in regard to getting 
our rights from the mill. The Associ- 
ation question concerning the County 
Salaries Bill was then discussed. The 
opinion prevailed that the county ofti- 
cers should be paid a stated salary and 
that all fees should be turned over to 
become a part of the public fund. At 
the close of the discussion a commit- 
tee of two was appointed to corre- 
spond with the several candidates for 
the legislature to get their views on 
the Atkinson bill. Place of next meet- 
ing, which will be held October 15, will 
be announced later. 

SYLVIA I. GAUNT, Cor. See. 

Oakland Co. 

OAK GROVE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting was enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Strouch. After the usual busi- 
ness an excellent program 9 was 
given. A paper by Gilbert Parsons on 
“The Use and Abuse of Farm Tools” 
brought forth a lively discussion. He 
thinks every farmer should know ihe 
use of tools before he gets them; thai 
but few care for them properly, the 
most of farmers abusing them by leav- 
ing them out of doors to waip and 
rust out in the rain and _ sunshine; 
that enough would be saved in time 
alone to pay for a good tool shed or 
house where all could be stored when 
not in use, and everything could \e 
kept in its own place. Then when 
one wanted to use them next he would 
not have to stop and think where he 
last used them. 

“Life on the Farm,’ by Mrs. N. 
Wilson, was full of good thoughts. 
She thinks we should make our sur- 
roundings as pleasant as possible and 
interest the children in things  per- 
taining to the farm, teach them to 
help with the work and not allow 
them to think that life on the farm is 
and must be a life of drudgery. Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Winnie entertain the 
club the third Thursday in October. 
Shiawassee Co, COR. SEC. 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler Chamberlain 
entertained the club September 1H. 
The first question for discussion was 
the “Fruit Question.” F. Dutton had 
had no experience with spraying fruit 
trees and felt discouraged with the 
outlook. Wm. Cotcher favored raising 
fruit but had had littie experience. 
Never sprayed; thought the poison 
killed more trees than it did good to 
the fruit. G. Chamberlain took up the 
question of squash raising as well as 
fruit. Thought some kinds of fruit 
profitable, June is the month to plant 
squash; borer does not work so much 
as wher planted earlier. Wm. Fisher 
thinks spraying not profitable. As t) 
squash raising he thinks it is the 
season more than the time of plantins. 
Wm. C. Hunting favors more cultiva- 
tion for trees. Never sprays. Thinks 
there is more in the atmosphere than 
in spraying. Some seasons are better 
adapted to certain kinds of fruit than 
others. Take it one year with another 
it pays to raise fruit. Geo. Ross 
thought the fruit crop as essential a= 
other crops. 

The next question was, “What part 
of the farm produce belongs to the 
wife?” The ladies took an active part 
and discussed the question well. 
“What advantage has farm life over 
all other business?’ was the next 
question for thought. C. R. Cook, in 
opening the subject, thought it 
brought more of nature’s teachings 
before men, and that they are work- 
ing for themselveg and are under no 
boss. Their work is in the open air 
and is more healthful. He spoke of 
the advantages of the farm and of the 
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disadvantages, but farming would be 
his choice. Mrs. C. B. Johnson spoke 
of the free life of the country children. 
Thought that was one of the greatest 
advantages and that there was less 
temptation in the country. Next meet- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. F. Dutton, Oct. 


9 
* MRS, E. H. TUCKBR, Cor. Sec. 
Oakland Co, 
WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 
After a two months’ vacation the 
Woodstock Farmers’ Club again re- 
<umed work September 17 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs, Frank Swartout with 
about fifty in attendance. The pro- 
gram proper was not carried out, but 
as this was the annual fair the time 
was taken up in viewing the different 
artides on exhibition and discussing 
the same. The exhibit was decidedly 
the largest and best that the club has 
ever made. There was an exhibition 
of wheat, corn, potatoes, pumpkins, 
squash, tomatoes, apples, peaches, 
pears, watermelon, muskmelon, pea- 
nuts, canned fruits, jellies, flowers, 
bed quilts and fancy work of many 
varieties. After the viewing commit- 
tee had reported and the judges had 
awarced the premiums, supper was 
partaken of, and all dispersed to their 
several homes feeling that a profitable 
and enjoyable afternoou had heen 
passed. The next meeting will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Harris October 15, A good program 
hag been prepared and we hope to see 
the club in full attendance. 
MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, Club Reporter. 
Lenawee Co. 
WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

September meeting at the home of 
Nelson Howard. ‘Weather favorable 
and attendance good. It being. the 
annual meeting the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Marshall Johnson; Vice- 
presidents, Clayton McKinney and 
Mrs, Thomas McCoy; Secretary, Mrs. 
Nelson Howard; ‘Treasurer, Clark 
Jones; Corresponding Secretary, A. E. 
After the appointment of the 


Green. 
regular committees for the year an 
interesting program was carried 


eut. The Association question, “The 
County Salaries Bill,” was discussed 
priefly by A. E. Green, C. McKinney 
aud John Erwin. All these were in 
favor of salaries for county officers, 
and so far as they knew all farmers 
and other business men were so 
minded. As to the candidates for the 
Legislature, we have not yet deter- 
minw] who they are. Next meeting, 
Oct. 5, with Mr. Austin, one mile east 
of Walled Lake, 

s’ukland Co. A, E. GREEN, Cor. Sec. 

TROY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting was probably 
one of the most successful meetings 
ever held during the existence of the 
Troy Farmers’ Club. We met at Over- 
look Farm with Mr. and Mrs, J. J. 
Snook. After the usual program, the 
topie “City versus Country Life” was 
discussed by Mary Wattles, Alice Had- 
sell, and Lucey Elliott. Miss Wattles 
gave an interesting paper setting forth 
the advantages of city life. Miss Had- 
sell pointed to nature and the inspir- 
ing surroundings of country life. Miss 
Elliott read the closing paper showing 
a few of the advartages as well as 
corresponding disadvantages of each. 
The subject was thoroughly discussed 
by the older members as well. During 
the supper hour the Rochester band 
discoursed sweet music; this was a 
surprise and treat for us provided by 
our host and hostess. After spending 
a most delightful afternoon we ad- 
journed to meet with Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Sullivan in September. Accordingly, 
in spite of the heat, a goodly number 
assembled at the home of Mr. Sullivan 
September 3. As this is the season of 
seeding for the farmer, and that of 
canning and pickling for the busy 
housewife, the topic “Seeding, Can- 
ning and Pickling” was a most timely 
one. Owing to the absence of our pres- 
ident, the vice-president, Mr. G. P. 
Jennings, presided. As the literary 
committee were unable to furnish a 
program, the entire hovr was given to 
the discussion, At 6 o’clock supper 
Was served and the remaining time 
Was spent socially, so after a pleasant 
afternoon we adjourned to meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Summers in 


October. 
Oakland Co. ‘ Cor. Sec. 
SUMMERFIELD AND DEERFIELD FARM- 


ERS’ CLUB. 

This club has held its regular month- 
ly meetings during the year with an 
excellent attendance and unabated in- 
terest. The banner meeting in point 
of numbers was held at the home of 
our president, C. B, French, in July, 
When fully two hundred were present. 
In point of interest it would be diffi- 





cult to choose, as each last meeting 
seems the best. Our first “Annual 
Harvest Picnic” wag held in a beauti- 
ful grove in the township of Dundee. 
Every Farmers’ Club in the county 
was fully represented and the attend- 
ance was variously estimated at from 
1,000 to 1,500. After a bountiful din- 
ner the meeting was called to order by 
Hon. C. B. French, president of the 
day, and a fine program, consisting of 
musie, addresses, recitations, etc., was 
rendered. “The Value of Organization 
Among Farmers” was presented in be- 
half of the Grange by R, Ingraham, of 
Azalia. “The Farmers’ Club,” Mrs, E. 
L, Lockwood. Petersburg; ‘The Coun- 
ty Institute.’ Mr. Albert Bond, of 
London. W. H. Burns, of Erie, spoke 
on “The Educational Advantages of 
the Agricultural College for Farmers’ 
Song and Daughters,’ Mr. Horton, 
master of the State Grange, gave an 
excellent address. At the close a 
County Association was formed. Offi- 
cers, E. L, Lockwood, of Petersburg, 
president; Mrs. Nella” E. Cochrane, 
recording secretary. 

In September occurred the annual 
“pioneer meeting” of our Farmers’ 
Club. This was held in Burnham’s 
hall in the village of Deerfield. The 
old people were decidedly in evidence 
and many and thrilling were the sto- 
ries told of early pioneer days. The 
young people furnished excellent mu- 
sic and recitations, and the occasion 
Was a very pleasant one. 

Monroe Co. Reporter. 

UTILE DULCI FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Utile Dulci Farmers’ Club was 
entertaine@ at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, David Wilson Septer:ber 14. Af 
ter the general program, the question 
“Resolved, that the late war will make 
better times for the farmer,” was dis- 
cussed somewhat briefly. The general 
opinion was that it will not make bet- 
ter times for the farmer. 

Meeting adjourned to meet in two 
weeks at Mr. N. A. Clapp’s. 

CARRIE BROWN, Cor. Sec. 

Oakland Co. 
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PLANS FOR A POULTRY HOUSE. 








To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

Will you kindly furnish, in the col- 
umns of your paper, plans and specifi- 
eations for the inside of a henhouse. 
There is to be a six or seven-foot stone 
wall, with a frame gable roof. 

Respectfully yours, 
Livingston Co., Mich. J. C. DUNN. 

In conformity with the request of 
our correspondent we give in this issue, 
on first page, the plans of a poultry 
house built by C. L. Hogue, who is a 
regular correspondent of The Farmer. 
A description of the house is given be- 
low. We selected this plan because 
we think it will answer the conditions 
specified by Mr. Dunn: 

I will try and give you a descrip- 
tion of my poultry house, which is 
very handy and cost less than $75, and 
is convenient and warm, It is put 
upon a wall of stone; the stone is un- 
der the ground two feet and one foot 
above ground in trench dug before the 
wall was started. This is to prevent 
rats or other vermin from digging un- 
der it, and getting into the house after 
it is shut up for the night. The house 
is 16x40 feet, running lengthwise east 
and west with the yard to the south. 
We have three large windows in the 
south side, which are 8x6 feet, and 
put in about 18 inches above the sill. 
They are put in the long way with 
the house so as to give as much light 
as possible. Along the length of the 
house, on the back or north side, we 
have three smaller windows arranged 
so as to give the best light to the dif- 
ferent parts of the house. I enclose a 
rough sketch of the ground plan of 
the house. It will be seen by looking 
at the plan that the roosts are next to 
partitions as much as possible, This 
is to prevent the birds from roosting 
against the outside wall, and also 
keeps the wind from blowing upon 
them should there be any crack near 
by. The hall shown in plan runs the 
entire length of the building, and is 
wide enough to admit a wheelbarrow 
should we want to use one to transfer 
the dirt to and from the house. The 
doors lead from the hall into each pen, 
so the attendant has free access to all 
parts without going into another pen. 
You will see also by the plan, we have 
two small pens in the northeast cor- 
ner, This is for the purpose of hav- 
ing a place to shut up a small num- 





ber of hens, or should there be a sick 
one you have a place to put it so as 
to have it handy to doctor. We also 
have a supply room, This is to keep 
our feed and coops in. The next room 
is our setting room, where we set our 
hens. This is the best room in the 
house, for it must be kept clean and 
sweet, and not be allowed to get any 
lice in it. We take great pains with 
this room, as here is where we get all 
our chicks from. We have drop boards 
under all our roosts so as to be handy 
to clean out, We always keep dry dirt 
or ashes upon these boards so they will 
be easy to scrape off when we clean 
them. Our nests will be seen under 
the drop boards. We use movable nests 
so as to be able to clean them readily, 
which should be done as often as once 
or twice a month, 

We used 2x4 scantling for our frame, 
and 2x6 for the sills, and sided it up 
with the cheapest matched lumber we 
could buy, which cost only $11 per 
thousand. After we sided it up we got 
a roll of heavy building paper, which 
cost us one dollar, and papered it in- 
side over the studding and then we got 
some of the patent lath, which cost 
$10 per thousand, and sealed it up 
with this lath over the paper. We 
shall plaster it some time in the near 
future. This makes it plenty warm 
enough to keep the birds from freez- 
ing in the coldest weather if the avuur 
is kept. shut. ‘We do not paper ove 
head, as this would not allow the ait 
to escape fast encugh to prevent 
dampness in the house. 

Our yards are made upon the south 
side of the poultry house, and are 10 
feet wide and about 70 feet long, and 
are inade with two-foot-wide boards 
at bottom and four-foot wire netting 
on top of the boards, which makes a 
six-foot fence, and we do not have any 
trouble with our birds flying out. The 
yards are not completed yet, but will 
be another year, This house will hold 
290 to 250 chicks as farmers ordinarily 
let them run, and if anyone should not 
avant one as large they could build 
smaller, But this plan is thought by all 
who have seen it to be a very good 
one. A great many farmers around 
here are building new poultry houses, 
and have been ‘here to look at this 
house, and like it very much. 

In building a poultry house we must 
take care to stop all the wind coming 
into the house, as this is where we get 
the bad results of severe cold. A hen 
can stand zero weather if the wind 
does not blow upon her, and not 
freeze; but if the wind blows through 
the cracks she will freeze when the 
weather is not very cold. The best 
way to keep out the wind is with 
heavy building or tarred paper. The 
cost of building yards for poultry can- 
not be estimated only in the way of 
lumber and wire. The wire netting 
four feet high, can be bought for % of 
a cent per square foot, and the lum- 
ber can be bought for various prices 
depending upon where one is located. 
But cheap lumber is just as good as 
high-priced for poultry houses. or 
yards. 





POULTRY NOTES. 

The Mark Lane Express tells of the 
Insectivora. Food Company, of Lon- 
don, which is selling a new food prod- 
uct called Freserved Tropical Flies. 
These flies are caught in the swamps 
and lakes of South American coun- 
tries by spreading nets over the water 
during the night. The flies are then 
dried, pressed, and shipped to Eng- 
land to be sold ag poultry food. The 
eggs of these flies, which are about the 
size of poppy seeds, are also collected 
and sold as chicken food. It certainly 
is a remarkable state of affairs, when 
English heng are fed upon flies taken 
from South America. 

Regarding the profit in capons as 
compared with ordinary fowls, James 
Rankin, a good authority, says: “I 
had some experience in caponizing 
twenty years ago, and found the busi- 
ness very profitable, as the birds read- 
ily brought from 30 to 35 cents a 
pound. At present, when capons bring 
but little more than half that price, it 
is not nearly so profitable, and for this 
reason I have given it up. I can get 
out a Brahma chick the latter part of 
January or the first of February, put 
him upon the market the first of June, 
when a little over four months old, 
when he will dress six pounds, and 
get $3 for him as a roaster, while a 
capon which I had caponized and kept 
for nearly a yeat, though he weighed 
eight or nine pounds, would bring me 
no more money and would have cost 
nearly double in both care and food. 








So I find decidedly more money in 
growing roasters than I can possibly 
find in caponizing.” 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
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Dirty Butter 





is an abomination. 
It doesn’t pay any- 
body to make that 
kind. We know you 
don’t mean to make 
that kind, but you 
simply cannot help 
it by the. ordinary 
method. This LIT- 
TLE GIANT SEPA- 
RATOR takes all the 
dirt out of the milk, 
even to foul odors. 
Leaves only pure 
sweet cream. That makes pure sweet 
butter, the kind that gets the top 


price. 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
















Elgin, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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season that you will buy an Incubator and then not do it. 
aT aT Nothing like starting right. 


Alf you want to start right 
Sie3e and stay right buy the 


Reliable Incubator 


ee 
Made so the veriest novice can’t fail 
with it. Light the lamp, the Reliable 
ydoes the rest. We send a 224 page 
book for 10c in stamps that tells al} 
about it and the Reliable Poultry farm. , 
OODER CO., Box B 8/, Quincy, Ill 
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RELIABLE INCUB. & BR 


HAT CHes sss 
of success. A simple, 


durable and perfect machine is the 


ILLINOIS. {5.7 
a yuors 
Made in several convenient sizes, from 50egg up. 0. EGGS 
Impervious to sudden changes in temperature, 
Packed with asbestos and covered with iron. Can’t shrink or warp, 
or burn from lamp explosion or super-heating. Don’t buy an incu- 
bator or bronder until you get our Free Catalogue, ~ 


J. H. JONES, Box 22, STREATOR, ILL. 
PURE PEKIN BRAKES G° == Sem sare. 


F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 

United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
inen to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


iv 
FARM HOMES IN HEALTHY WISCNO- 
SIN DAIRY AND STOCK BELT. 
Clay loam soil; fine water; 200 families there 
now, who started with $300 to 500 and doing well. 
10,000 acres, on good roads, near schools, churches 
and railroads, left. Great market for dairy and 
stock products, as well as general farm produce. 
Creamery and cheese factory running. Herd of 
250 fine cows to select from at moderate price to 
settlers. Lumber furnished to settlers at cost 
from mill, $4 to $10 per thousand, best grade. We 
buy your stove wood and timber, delivered at 
railroad. We need 50 teams this winter, $2.75 per 
day. 10 peracre; long time: low interest. 
Send for circular giving details. Write us in 
English, German or Holland. 8. WESSELIUS, 
Room 610-611 Temple Bldg., LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill GEO. B. MATTOON, Mattoon, Wis. 


MY 500-ACRE FARM adjoining village of West 

Branch, Ogemaw Oo., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 

cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 

lent wheat corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 

pear trees. Large outbuildings. Enauire further. 
G. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E.8., Mich. 



















COR SALE AT. A first-class farm, both 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 4.t"st-class farm, botn 
with flowing well, well stocked, consisting of 360 
acres. within one mile of the city of Jackson. 


For further particulars address THE McCoRMICK 
HARVESTING MACHINE Co., Jackson, Mich. 


CHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
« We will sell you one with 
a small payment down, the balance on long time. 
alittle ench year. Come and see us or write 
THE CROSWELL COMPANY, 


Croswell, Sanilac Co., = Mich. 








Michigan’s 
Greatest 
Newspaper, 


The Detroit Journal, 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. 


$1.00 per year. 
50c. 6 months. 


ARE YOU A READER? 


If not, send 20 Cents for a trial subscrip- 
tion and we will send you The Journal 
until JAN. Ist, 1899. You will appre- 
ciate the Detroit Journal semi-weekly. 
Sample copy free. Address 


THE DETROIT JOURNAL, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Hicks—So Charley did not 
Miss Baitwell, after all? 
Wicks—No; he promised her he’d 
never indulge in gambling. Shortly 
after, it occurred to him that marriage 
is a lottery, and a lottery is a gamble. 
There was nothing for him to do but 
to break the engagement or break his 
promise, and of course he couldn’t do 
that. 


marry 





“Do you think,” said the intellectual 
young woman, “that there is any truth 
in the theory that big creatures are 
better natured than small ones?” 

“Yes,” answered the young man, “I 
do. Look at the difference between 
the Jersey mosquito and the Jersey 


cow. 





Ways and Means—Home-seeker (in- 
specting a fiat)—How in the world are 
people to live in such little cubby-holes 
as these? : 

Agent—Easy enough, mum. All you 
need is folding beds and camp chairs, 
and self-doubling-up tables, and a few 
things like that. 

“Humph! I can hardly turn around 
in these rooms, myself.” 

“I see, mum. It’s too bad to be so 
afflicted, mum. You should take anti- 
fat.’—New York Weekly. 





Farmers’ Stove. 
Buy a wood-burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hold fire the year 
round if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, per- 
fectly safe. Write for circu- 
lar, also seed price list. 
- THE ag are 
it... SEED & IMP T CO., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 & 117 St. Clair Ste Toleds, oO. 


Columbia | U.S. Standard Scales 


Guaranteed for five 

years. Save theil 

cost to the farmer 

many times over. 

aa see and save 
emen’s profit. 

GRAND RAPIDS SCALE WORKS, 
39 to 41 South Front Street, Grand WAS Mich. 




















a ore than wi your se hi 


7 
R BOERS 
fi Grind Sigrains oe mixed. 


me . 00. 
————= 11 Depot St. New Lexington, & 


SAVE 
THE Old ve Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
#} size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
yd 

How’s You 

Roof * Use Sykes “Old Style” 


Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks ce.n’t fire it, hailoai n’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 


Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, IIL 


FEED MILLS, 


(So_p .v: oR witHout ELey Work. 
For Every 
Have content AW p grinders. eee 
from all others. Handiest to operate and Ge 
NG. 
Have them in six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
er. One style for windwheel use. 
(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
D. N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
rH It will keep better, sell better and save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and oe baled hay. The bestand most 


rapid sraigeenrss for baling Purposes is 











You may 
need a new 
one this 


Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 


















Steam and horse power. 


gre ELI.. BALINC PRESS. 


Made in 35 styles and sizes to suit every case. 
Write for free illustrated cy. ILL. 


lasting. 
NS PLOW CO., lil? Hampshire St., QUINCY 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR EA 
TRUROR AIL WELL WORKS 


The “CEM 








% FULL 
CIRCLE 








AND ALL METAL 


ACHINE. 


™M 
Write for Catalogu @EO. ERTEL O0., Quincy, LI. 





STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 114 TO 444 TONS PER HOUR. 




















‘KEYSTONE 


Corn eater and Fodder Shredder. 









BUILD YOUR OWN FENCE 






























































HARD TO SUI 


purchaser. 
No patent rights. 








Our pe~tect eneueiel of this dag ms and the ~} > ality of 

RON GEST. UOST DUEL 
74 phot a 8ST < 
ABLE, LON T LIVED, EASIEST TO LOAD 
made. _— ae famous *straigh t or stagger spoke 


Electric woes — 








ING 
tg All F 6 B. For $5.00 





t has given universal satisfaction and will fi ea re. 
Quests exactly. Don’t buy until you get A 
eatalogue ices. Write for om at once. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL co. BOX 58 ‘Quincy, ILLS. 











—————————— en 
with the OTIS BALL BEARING MILL. 
My Grinds ear corn and all other grain fine 
i orcoarse. Grinds faster fiom any other, 
mill made, because the burrs are 25 in. in 
diameter, of improv ed shape to draw the 
grain down intothem, Made of the finest 
* composition of white metal, Pulls easier 
z : because it runs on 64 ball bearings, each 1 in. 
in diameter. This is the largest mil! made but, 

Pour renege: are low because we have no agents. Price, sweep 
dmills, $13.95 to $18.50. We sell the No, 2 Otis witha a 


Pwewewey ws 












ed 


ying guarantee to grind twiee as much as most others and more| 

Qthan any other sweep mill made of any size burrs or any construc: 

(tion. TRY UT and if it don’t do as we say, returnit. We 

ealso have 49 kinds of Belt and Geared Mill for mg power, engine 

Quad wind mill, any size from 2 to 25 horse pow 

p 8 kinds os ales for hand san 
power. and sheller 9 ™ 

Shells bu. in 4 min, Power sheller with pulley, $5. Self rath) 

sheller shells 500 bu.aday, SHREDDERS AN TTERS— 

58 styles and sizes for hand and eoeee WIN LLS—8ft. 


)steel mill, 16.25 $e Pumping and Power Mills 8 to 16 feet.’ 8 
|. & horse sweep power, ¢ 
O21.50. theres $29.50, Ghorse 81.2 
Tread and sweep powers, all sizes, We can furnish you the best) 
(grinding mill, corn sheller, wind mill, cutter, shredder or power' ) 
gon earth because our line represents 37 years’ experience, Cheapest 
pbecause we have no agents. Send for FREE 200-pagef 
catalogue, (Address in full.) We are sure to save you money 
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Large inside burr 
revolves twice 


Pressure between @iie 
burrsin grinding Was 
sweep’s One. Or- 


is carried on chill- 


ed roller bear- 
ings. 










Sold outs an absolute gua rantee to do double the 
amount of work of pay other mill of same size or 
money Tretanded.. te for circulars and prices. 

N MFG. Carrollton, Mo. 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”? We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill.(Chieago Suburb) 


%® When writing to advertisers please 
mention MicHIGAN FARMER, 














ER—Big cross tie—all in ONE 


barbed wire. Where = ners, no agents we make s PENCE 


MERICAN WIRE 











=the man who can’t find what he wants inour 
One Hundred and Sixty-two styles of WIRE FENCE. 
More than that, each td can be varied ih the apecies to suit the particular views of the 

‘MEM PIECE.—No machine.—No tools.— 





| 
; ; \ 
i al } = 
4 : \ 
\ | i 
{ veer | 
ae - 
a 
Veewess. coer 


rice list of 


When desired wé furnish these **Simplicity’’ stays alone for use on 
rices on first orders. 


E CoO., Detroit, Mich. 5 





THE ADVANCE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


whichis sold 


he farmer,freight we believe 
to be the —y conhes aan for the money, OUr pi 
selling saves the farmers the dealer’s 
the fence to a price that beats the han 


lan of 
rofit and brings 
fence machine 


both for cheapness and quality of fence. A continuous 
wires 


fence; all tie wii 





4 a loose ends: 
tie wires can’t slip. Prices : 
new circulars and extra sj 


ADVANCE FENCE C 


down. Send for our 
etal discount to farmers, 
+» 6 Old St. Peoria, Ill. 










































































Rin 














ELASTICITY 














See 


in wire fence is now an_admitted necessity. That’s 


what our coil is for. 


We own it. 


Catalogue free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C€0.. Adrian. Mich. 








Keeps him in. 
Keeps others v9 










With our Duplex Automatic 
Fence Machineyoucan make 
100 styles of fence at the rate 
of 60rodsaday, Every rod of 
it will possess the three lead- 
Ying attributes made promi- 


4 nent in this Makes a per- 
faa fect general zp se fence at 
™ 18c.perrod. Poultry fence 19c. 


5, HSE 
Box 72, 


per rod. Rabbit-proof fence 


: BULL-STRONG 


PIG-TIGHT 


SS CUTTERS 2 
S CARRIERS & 








Nl): 


iM 


TeaHorse Powers Operating 

Smalley Goods have been 
made for 41 years in the same 
.|Place by Smalley. Think of 
what that means in the way of 
weeding out everything experi- 
mental, also in our ability to 
produce the very best machines 
at a minimum cost. We don't 
guess at it; we know positively 
thatwe can give you better value 
in a Cutter, Carrier, or Power 
for operating than you can o}- 
tain elsewhere. Our ’98 Silo 
Booklet has Ex-Gov. Hoaxp's 
latest silo views, ENSILAGE For 
THE Datry Cow, mailed free. 
Also Catalogues. If you are an 
up-to-date Dairy or Stock rais- 
ing farmer, we want you on our 
correspondence list.We believe 
we can do you good. Don't 
forget to mention this paper 


when you write. 
“SMALLEY GooDs” SMALLEY MFG. C0, 


AGENCY GOES WITH Sole Makers, 
FIRST ORDER. MANITOWOC, WIS: 


The A.W. STRAUB CO., General Agents, 
Canal & Randolph Streets, CHICAGO, ILL, 








Why do you break your back 


|Cutting Corn? 


We deliver at your OM. 






saraaits 


railroad sta- 
tion for 








our famous 


Standard Corn imeiiien. 


Has steel frame and safety guards—and everything 
else a good harvester should have. Full catalogue free 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. Y. 


No better 


Made, 

\ BY GRINDING YOUR GRAIN 
for live stock. Ground 
grain is all a and 
“- there isno waste. 


= BUCKEYE Mil 
fiver COMBINED 


. Crushes ear corn, ¢ob and — 





Our latest cotale e. 
STAVERCA TAGE Co. 
je 36th & Wallace ‘oe oy CHICAGO. 


Complete! Cround 


_— oa cob and all, >: the 
- cornthat is treated by 


Scientific 


CRINDINC MILL. 
Steam, water or suitable 
er, Many sizes. Grind 













Qur prices will lease you. 
Write f for catalogue before 
youbuy. It will pay you. 


§ 
THE FOOS MFC. éo. Springfield, Ohide 









LMAN BROS, = 
Ridgeville, Ind. 














Here is a first-class 


SEED GRAIN. 


FANNING MILL 


dre 
M. CAMPBELL 


with Bagger that will clean and 
separate, and Bagall kinds of Grain 
ani Seeds. 50.00 nowin use. Capa- 
city ,60 bush Wheat per hour; O:ts, 
80 to 100 bush. Will: 

te Ww ~ atto peal Catalogue 


separate Oats 


L | FANNING Mit Co. 


105 Wesson Ave.. DETROIT. M: 





HEEBNERS’ 4 


Hors 


LITTL 


Threshes Grain in Tice Fiat. mes and Loree s Beod. Full 


warranted, 
HEEBNER < sons. 


iORS 


Forl SPEED ARGULATOn 


LEVEL TREAD 
E-POWER 





Threshing ‘Mact hin 


eR NepaLe eae PA, 









HAUL YOUR CORNSTALKS 


on our Low. Down, 
Broad Tire, Wide Plat- 
form, Handy Wagon 
with wheels that turn 
under the load. It is 
easy draft, easy to load, 
never breaks down or 
upsets. Best, handiest, 
strongest. wagon for all ‘farm pur- 
poses. The only low down wagon 
adopted by U. S. Government for 
hauling war supplies. We wantone 
live farmer as our agent in every county. 

Write for terms and descriptive circulars, free. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON co., Saginaw, Mich. 





Sent on trial. Freight 

paid. Fuil descriptive catalogue FREE. 

OSGOOD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N.Y: 
Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territery- 











ue 


